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For the Woman’s Journal. 
EASTER SONG. 


BY EDITH C. EWING. 


Tall, pure lilies, incense-bearers, 

Giving of their perfumed hoard, 

Swell the joyous Easter anthem: 
“Christ is risen! Christ, the Lord!”’ 


Softly chimes and choirs give utterance 

With the rapturous world, and sing 

Songs of gludness, love and longing: 
“Christ is risen! Christ, the King!” 


Fragrant flowers, melodious music, 

Earth, the ocean, skies above, 

Blend in one triumphant pan: 
“Christ is risen! Christ is Love!” 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


One of the most important decisions 
made at the recent National Suffrage Con- 
vention related to the removal of the Na- 
tional Headquarters to Warren, O. The 
Headquarters in New York City have been 
in charge of the president and correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs, Catt and Miss Gordon, 
Considerations relating to her mother’s 
health made Miss Gordon feel that she 
must spend the coming year in New Or- 
leans; and the care of the Headquarters 
without her help would have been too 
heavy a burden to impose on the presi- 
dent. Moreover, there would have been 
no national officer to leave in charge when 
Mrs. Catt was away in the field. It was 
desirable to lighten the president’s work 
this year rather than to increase it. Mrs. 
Catt is not ill; there is nothing the mat- 
ter with her but the fatigue of the New 
Hampshire campaign and of the heavy 
work she has been doing for several years 
past; but the Business Committee were 
unanimous in thinking that her energies 
ought not to be used up in the routine of 
office work, when she is so much needed 
in the field, and in the planning that no 
one else can do, As it is necessary to 
have at Headquarters some national offi- 
cer who is thoroughly familiar with the 
work and the workers, Mrs. Upton con- 
Sented, much against her will, to have 
them transferred to Warren. Mrs. Catt 
Will thus be relieved from the drudgery of 
daily office work, and will be able to put 
in her time and strength in more impor- 
tant directions. Miss Elizabeth Hauser, 
With Mrs. Upton’s supervision, will as- 
sume the infinite detail work of the office, 
and all who know her are sure that she 
Will do it with accuracy, promptness, and 
the utmost fidelity. The transference of 
Headquarters will take place on May 1. 





“MARGARET.” 

One of the pleasantest sights, to the 
delegates and visitors attending the recent 
National Suffrage Convention in New Or- 
leans, was the statue of Margaret Haugh- 
ery, said to be the first monument ever 
raised in the United States to a woman. 
Her story is worth telling. 

Little Margaret Gaffney, a child of Irish 
descent, was early left an orphan in Balti- 
more, where her parents had died of yel- 
low fever. She was brought up by kind- 
hearted people, and married a young man 
named Charles Haughery. More than 
half a century ago, she went with him to 
New Orleans. Left alone in the wirld by 
his death and that of their only child, the 
young widow became a domestic servant 
in an orphan asylum conducted by Sisters 
of Charity. Later she took the manage- 
ment of their large dairy. ‘But her heart 
was also in every other branch of their 
work,’’ says George W. Cable. ‘She 
toiled for them and their orphan wards 
with the ardor of a mother, and found all 
her joy in seeing them gradually rise out 
of want into comfort and finally into inde- 
pendence. Almost the only smile of 
amusement that the incidents of her life 
afford is that provoked by the true pic- 
ture of the young widow trundling through 
the streets to the asylum a wheelbarrow- 
load of provisions, given to the orphans on 
condition that she would so carry it to 
them. She remained in this connection 
for many years, always greater than her 
station—greater than she knew. When at 
length the institution paid its last dollar 
of debt, she left it, to pursue the dairy 
business on her own account,”’ 

Her business throve greatly, and in 
1860 she opened a little bakery in the 
heart of the business part of the city. It 
grew under her management into an im- 
mense steam bakery, and Margaret accu- 
mulated a large fortune, which she dis- 
pensed with unstinted generosity, espe- 
cially to orphans, of both sexes and of all 
creeds. 

She remained wholly simple, modest 
and unassuming. ‘‘Riches and fame might 
spoil Solomon; they did not spoil Mar- 
garet.’’ She always wore a dress of some 
thin, slaty-gray fabric, and a Shaker bon- 
net of the same color. Thus arrayed, she 
passed daily through the streets in a dingy 
milk cart—later a bread-cart—driving a 
slow, well-fed horse. Everybody knew 
her, and said, ‘‘There goes Margaret, the 
Orphans’ Friend.’’ Mr, Cable says: 

‘The whole town honored her. The 
presidents of banks and insurance compa- 
nies, of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Produce Exchange, the Cotton Exchange, 
none of them commanded the humble re- 
gard, the quick deference, from one mer- 
chant or a dozen, that was given to Mar- 
garet. They called her by her baptismal 
name—as they do queens and saints—be- 
cause they loved her.”’ 

Another writer says: “Everyone, from 
the banker to the newsboy, would salute 
her as she sat at the door of her office of a 
morning, for everyone honored and re- 
spected her. ‘They knew the great golden 
heart that lay beneath her plain and sim- 
ple garb. She had never learned to read 
and write, and yet she died as no woman 
in New Orleans had ever died, giving away 
thousands of dollars to the poor little 
orphans of the city. A simple ‘Margaret 
Haughery (her mark)’ was the signature 
to her will. No orphan asylum was for- 
gotten; Jew and Protestant and Catholic 
were all remembered, for ‘They are all 
orphans alike,’ said Margaret, ‘and I was 
once an orphan myself.’ She had sucha 
funeral as no woman in New Orleans had 
ever had; and almost before any one could 
tell how it began, the idea of a monument 
seemed to be in every mind. The ladies 
of New Orleans met and undertook to raise 
the money, and one morning, almost be- 
fore the people of New Orleans, whom her 
presence had ennobled, and the little 
orphans whom she loved so well could 
realize it, they woke up to see their good 
friend Margaret sitting just as she used to 
do in life, in the same old chair, in her old 
familiar dress, in the grassy plot in the 
square where she used to watch the 
orphans playing in front of the home that 
she had built for them; and around her 
shoulders the ladies had thrown not her 
old shawl that she used to wear every 
day, but the ‘state occasion shawl,’ as 
Margaret used to call it, crocheted for her 
by the little six-year-old tots of St. Vin- 
cent’s Infants’ Home. The City Council, 


by a special act, called the spot ‘Margaret 
Place.’ ”’ 

Margaret erected the asylum that faces 
the square, the New Orleans Female Or- 





phan Asylum, and St. Vincent’s Infant 
Asylum, and she helped to build St. Eliz- 
abeth’s Industrial Home for Girls, where 
orphan girls are trained in art and in 
housework, — 

It is said that she was not beauti- 
ful, that her hands were ‘‘just big Irish 
hands,’’ and her feet corresponded; that 
in her later years she had almost no 
shape; yet the figure on the monument is 
both womanly and motherly, with an arm 
thrown around an orphan child who leans 
caressingly against her. Pleasant stories 
are still told of the little treats that she 
delighted to make for the orphans with 
the good things from her bakery; anda 
halo of loving-kindness will always sur- 
round her memory. A. 8. B. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held on Tuesday, April 14, at 3 P. 
M., at the rooms of the Massachusetts W, 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street. 

The lecture will be delivered by Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, the president of the 
Association, whose subject will be, ‘‘The 
Higher Patriotism and Good Citizenship."’ 
No one can discuss this topic more clearly 
or forcibly than Mrs. Mead, to whom it is 
always a pleasure to Jisten. And as this 
will be the first opportunity of meeting 
Mrs. Mead since her election to the presi- 
dency of the Massachusetts W. S. A., it is 
hoped there will be a large audience to 
welcome her. 





JUVENILE COURT LAW IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


The Legislature of Pennsylvania bas 
passed the series of bills providing sepa- 
rate rooms or a building apart from police 
station or prison for children awaiting 
trial, separate trial for children’s cases, 
and the probation system. Institutions 
receiving dependent children are prohib- 
ited from receiving delinquent children, 
and the power to commit children to re- 
formatories is vested in the Juvenile 
Court, instead of in the magistrates, as 
has been the previous custom. 

These bills were presented to the Legis- 
lature by the same women who were in- 
strumental two years ago in securing the 
laws providing for the Juvenile Court and 
probation system, which were declared 
unconstitutional by the Superior Court 
after a suit brought by those who were 
hostile to the new methods. 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff, president of the 
National Congress of Mothers, is the head 
of the committee in the New Century 
Club which has twice secured the passage 
of these laws, and she has drawn every 
State organization of women into active 
coéperation in this movement. 

In the Juvenile Court, the probation 
officer investigates the case when parents 
declare their child to be incorrigible, and 
as a result of this investigation, only such 
children as can be dealt with in no other 
way will be committed to reformatories. 
This care is most important to the child 
and also to the State, which has hereto- 
fore paid unjustly for the support of chil- 
dren who would never have been placed 
in a reformatory if proper investigation 
had been made. The probation officers 
and the truant officers are strong factors 
in making it possible to deal with chil- 
dren in their own homes, and of the 1,008 
children who were under the care of 
probation officers in Philadelphia in 1901- 
02, only 24 were returned a second time to 
court, and 108 were committed to reform- 
atories. 

Careful diagnosis of difficult cases is 
made by specialists, and where mental de- 
ficiency or physical defects are the cause 
of crime, the effort is made to place such 
cases in special schools where their pecu- 
liar needs will be met. 

The probation officers are paid by sub- 
scriptions from individuals and organiza- 
tions. The Pennsylvania Congress of 
Mothers, the Federation of Jewish Chari- 
ties, the College Settlement, Social Settle- 
ment, Second Presbyterian Church, and 
Mothers in Council are coéperating with 
the New Century Club for the support of 
probation officers. A committee has been 
formed in Pittsburg to provide for proba- 
tion officers, and the Pennsylvania Con- 
gress of Mothers is working systemati- 
cally to secure the interest of women in 
every county, to codperate with the court 
in the administration of the law. Every 
State organization of women has aided in 
securing the passage of the bills,and more 
than 20,000 women are represented in 
these organizations.—Club Woman. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


(Continued.) 


The National Suffrage Convention at 
New Orleans held its meetings in the 
afternoon and evening, the mornings be- 
ing devoted to Work Conferences. These 
Conferences were among the most valu- 
able features of the week, and brought 
out many practical suggestions for mak- 
ing equal suffrage work more effective. 
Some of these will be published later. 
Two of the most interesting of the Con- 
ferences were those held on the morning 
of March 20, on Press Work and Litera- 
ture, the first being presided over by Mrs. 
Eloora M. Babcock, and the second by Dr. 
Mary D. Hussey. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


Mrs. Catt presided. The meeting was 
opened with prayer by Rev. Marie Jenney 
of Iowa. A letter was read by Miss Kate 
M. Gordon from Miss Clara Barton, cor- 
dially expressing her belief in equal suf- 
frage and her good wishes for the success 
of the Convention. Invitations were read 
from the city librarian of New Orleans 
to visit the public library and the Howard 
Memorial; from the Southern Yacht Club 
to call at its headquarters, and from the 
Progressive Union to inspect the perma- 
nent exposition of Louisiana products. 
These invitations were accepted later by 
many of the delegates. 


REPORTS. 


The report of the Credentials Commit- 
tee and that of the Treasurer were given 
by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, that of the 
Corresponding Secretary by Miss Kate M. 
Gordon, of the Auditors by Mrs. Mary J. 
Coggeshall, of the Federal Suffrage Com- 
mittee by Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, of the 
Congressional Committee by Mrs. Catt, of 
the Presidential Suffrage Committee by 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, of the Commit- 
tee on Press Work by Mrs. E. M. Bab- 
cock, and of the Enrolment Committee by 
Mrs. Priscilla D, Hackstaff, who also read 
a greeting from the Bedford League. 


QUESTION BOX. 


A Question Box was conducted by Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw. It isa pity that her apt 
answers to the questions sent up from the 
audience could not have been taken down 
in shorthand and reproduced verbatim. 
One question was, “If women voted, how 
could they sit on juries?’”’ Miss Shaw an- 
swered: ‘There are many ways in which 
women could sit on a jury that would 
make al] their other standing up easy. 
Many women would be glad of a chance 
to sit on anything. There are women who 
stand up and wash six days in a week at 
75 cents a day; some of them would like 
to take a vacation and sit on a jury at 
$1.50 a day. Also some women would 
like to sit on a jury on some of the sharks 
that live by corrupting boys and girls. It 
would be easier for a woman to sit on a 
jury and send to the penitentiary the man 
who is trying to mislead her boy, than to 
be always watching the boy.” 

Another question was, ‘‘How can men 
who are in sympathy with this movement 
help it?’? Miss Shaw answered: “A man 
can help by letting it be known that he is 
a sympathizer, whenever the subject is 
spoken of in his presence. He can help 
by doing all in his power to correct mis- 
statements made in the press in his own 
town. He can also help by refusing to 
vote for any man who is emphatically op- 
posed to larger liberty for women,”’ 

Another question was, ‘Is it not a step 
toward aristocracy to ask for the ballot 
for women who pay taxes?’’ Miss Shaw 
answered: ‘Suffrage for women taxpayers 
is not a step toward aristocracy, but a 
step toward democracy, and away from 
the aristocracy of sex that we now have. 
By it we are dividing up the aristocracy, 
and bringing it nearer to democracy.” 

In answering the question whether the 
ballot would not unfit women for their 
duties as housekeepers, Miss Shaw said 
that the best housekeeper she had ever 
known was Mrs. Lucy Stone. 


FRIDAY EVENING. 


Miss Anthony presided. The meeting 
was opened with prayer by Rev. Gilbert 
Dobbs, who said in part: 

‘We invoke Thy divine blessing, O God, 
upon this assembly, and we rejoice that 
Thou hast given to this generation such a 
galaxy of talent to be used in the advo- 
cacy of every moral reform and civic 
righteousness; we rejoice that Thou hast 
always opened the way for Thy conse- 
crated servants, women, to do well, from 
the time of Miriam and of Deborah to the 
present time. And while not often has 
the call been to women to don armor and 
press on to battle, yet it may be that Thou 
bast reserved them for the battle of bal- 
lots, in which they can secure victory for 
all moral good, and aid in the overthrow 
of every organized vice and infamy, so 
that there shall be a higher type of public 
morals and nobler methods of govern- 
ment,”’ 


Miss Bertha Wille gave a piano solo, 
which was encored. 

Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett of Kentucky 
spoke on “The Authority of Women to 
Preach the Gospel of Christ in Public 
Places.’’ She said in part: 


(Continued on page 116.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Harxiet TAyYLor Upton con- 
tributes an interesting letter this week to 
the National Column. 


Mrs. MINOLA GRAHAM SEXTON enter- 
tained the Political Study Club of Orange, 
N. J., last Tuesday, at her hospitable 
home, and Miss Blackwell, on her way 
back from New Orleans, spoke on ‘*Wo- 
man Suffrage in the South,’’ Dr, Mary 
D. Hussey gave an interesting account of 
what she had seen in Louisiana and Ala- 
bama. Discussion lasted till a late hour. 


Mrs. Susan S. FessenpeEn is the guest 
of Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker in Hart- 
ford, Cunn. She reports Mrs. Hooker in 
good health, with enthusiasm unimpaired. 
Mrs. Fessenden is doing work connected 
with the petition for the ballot for tax- 
paying women. She spoke in the Con- 
necticut House of Representatives on 
April 8. Mrs. Fessenden has also spoken 
in Manchester, Meriden, Willimantic, New 
London, Bridgeport, etc. She goes later 
to New Jersey. 


Mrs. JuLIA WARD Howe has just be- 
come a great grandmother. She can add 
this to the other causes for gladness men- 
tioned in her published reminiscences. 
There, in enumerating the events in her 
history over which she has reason to re- 
joice, she says in conclusion: ‘‘Las'ly and 
chiefly, I have had the honor of pleading 
for the slave when he was a slave, of help- 
ing to initiate the woman’s movement in 
many States of the Union, and of standing 
with the illustrious champions of justice 
and freedom for woman suffrage, when to 
do so was a thankless office, involving 
public ridicule and private avoidance.’’ 


Mrs. MINNIE Ayres Piexce of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., is one of the few women in 
the United States who know how to make 
violins, says the Indianapolis News. Mrs. 
Pierce assists her husband regularly, at 
his factory. As Miss Minnie Ayres Burk, 
she began to work there ten years ago 
when a young girl. At that time she 
knew nothing of violins or of music. She 
acted at first as clerical assistant, but 
soon drifted into the real business of the 
factory. The first thing she learned to 
do was to put inthe purfling, as the fine 
ornamental inlaid line of ebony or syca- 
more on the edges of violins is called. 
She now makes all the hoops or frames, 
puts in all purfling, does much of the 
finishing, and can make entire instru- 
ments. During these years in the factory 
Mrs. Pierce has learned to play, and she 
plays second violin in a string quartet. 


Mrs. WINSTON CHURCHILL, whose hus- 
band was among the signers of the invi- 
tation to Dr. Lyman Abbott to come to 
New Hampshire and speak against equal 
rights for women, believes in equal suf- 
frage. So does Mrs. Judge Remick, 
whose husband also signed the invitation. 
Both these gentlemen attached the names 
of their wives, without their consent, to the 
published list of the committee that was 
to entertain the anti-suffrage speakers, 
Mrs. Churchill received Dr. and Mrs. 
Abbott with perfect courtesy, but took an 
early opportunity to tell them that she 
herself was a warm believer in equal 
suffrage. She also came to the platform 
at the suffrage meeting, and both she and 
Mrs. Remick took pains to make their 
position clear, Some of the men who 
think they can represent their wives do 
not hesitate to represent them directly 
contrary to their convictions. 


Mrs. CHARLES E. GuILp of Milford, 
Mass., who has lately entered the lecture 
field, has the rare gift of holding her audi- 
ence through the natural charm of her 
voice and manner. No attempt at dra- 
matic effect mars the simplicity of her 
style or detracts from the vivid originali- 
ty of her ideas. Mrs. Guild has travelled 
extensively, and besides having the advan- 
tages of the best private schools in this 
country, has studied under the direction 
of foreign tutors, and spent one winter in 
a Spanish convent. Before her marriage 
she taught advanced classes in New York 
and Massachusetts high schools, and also 
wrote extensively for magazines. She 
lectures on *“*The Boy Beautiful,’ ‘*The 
Halo of Hospitality,” and other topics of 
interest to mothers and home-makers, 
Mrs. Guild has been much surprised by 
receiving anti-suffrage communications, 
evidently confounding her with the presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women. She desires to make 
public her own warm belief in equal 
rights for women. 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 

The following report of the Committee 
on Industrial Problems Affecting Women 
and Children, prepared by Mrs. Clara B. 
Colby, chairman, was read at the National 
Suffrage Convention by Mrs. E. L. Saxon: 

During the past year the effort has been 
to have State Associations devote a seés- 
sion to the consideration of the relation of 
the ballot to industrial problems. Their 
reports will show that some, at least, act- 
ed upon this suggestion, aud were able to 
arrange @ most vital and interesting pres- 
entation of the subject. To continue and 
extend such discussions seems to be the 
most practical work before the Commit- 
tee. State presidents are asked to plan 
for such a feature of their annual pro- 
gram. 

As a suffrage society, we cannot swerve 
from our direct purpose to consider any 
social wrong or take sides with any cause 
or class, unless to demonstrate the need 
of woman’s ballot or to aid in securing it. 
To see if we are justified in such commit- 
tee work, let us look at the matter from 
its most obvious points of view: 

1. Are there industrial problems espe- 
cially affecting women? This has been 
shown in previous reports, and by num 
berless writers and speakers who have 
made it plain that women are at an indus- 
trial disadvantage as women—non-voting 
members of the community. Every one 
will recall instances of discrimination 
against women by factories, business 
firms, municipalities and school boards. 
As recent facts in regard to government 
employment, Ijwould cite the order by 
Postmaster-General Paine that a woman 
must give up her position if she marries. 
Nearly all the appointments in the depart- 
ments obtained last year by women were 
as printers’ assistants at a small salary. 
Not a woman has been selected by the 
Pension Office in six years. In 1902, 27 
women were chosen as typewriters and 
stenographers, to 114 men, The Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners are compelled by law 
to keep separate lists of the men and 
women who have passed examinations, 
and must certify to the appointing officers 
from either list, as specified by the heads 
of bureaus, so that it is quite possible for 
these to keep women out and fill the places 
with voters. Commissioner William Dud- 
ley Foulke not long ago called the atten- 
tion of the chiefs of bureaus to the fact 
that, by taking,from the men’s list down 
to the lowest,,point of eligibility, while 
women who had passed with a rank of 90 
and over were not chosen, the government 
was not getting the skilled labor to which 
it was entitled. 

Under this§jphase of the question will 
naturally come in the consideration of the 
industrial rights of married women, who 
have no legal claim to any wages for their 
work, or to any share in the joint earn- 
ings of the family, and who, however long 
their hours of service, or however diversi- 
fied their toil, are ranked by the census as 
‘“*employed in no gainful labor.’’ 

2. Will the possession of the franchise 
by women be a possible remedy for inju. 
rious conditions, or a partial aid in work- 
ing out these problems? 

Theoretically, we have the reasoning 
by which social economists have always 
demonstrated the value of the vote to the 
working man. Practically, the fact that 
some States where women have become 
voters have immediately passed laws pro- 
viding for equal pay without regard to 
sex, sufficiently answers this question. 
The continued defeat of child-labor pro- 
tection laws in some of the Southern 
States, and the fconditions of children 
working in the,mines of Pennsylvania, as 
shown in testimony before the Coal Strike 
Commission, show the need of woman's 
help in shaping social economics, and her 
powerlessuess without the ballot, in sharp 
contrast with the protective law of Colo- 
rado secured by Mrs. Harriet Wright 
when a member of the Colorado Legis- 
lature. 

3. How can we get hold of the wage- 
earning women in mass, and convince 
them that from their own selfish and per- 
sonal stand-point, if from no other, they 
should join the ranks of those working 
for the ballot? 

This is the most important practical 
question for us to consider, and on our 
finding a satisfactory answer to it depends 
our speedy success. Talented speakers 
from the ranks of wage earners have 
thrilled audiences with their impetuous 
oratory, but there has been no general 
rally of working women to secure the 
ballot for themselves. Something of this 
kind has been done in England, and a year 
ago a suffrage petition was sent to Parlia- 
ment signed by 67,000 working women. 

4. How can we stimulate, in women of 
wealth and opportunity, whose influence 
would be invaluable and whose support 
might give the movement the financial 
backing it needs, a consciousness of the 
solidarity of human interests, so they 
would see that from an impersonal, un- 
selfish standpoint, if they have no per- 





sonal need, they are under the most com- 
manding obligation to add their strength 
to ours to make better conditions for 
working women? 

We might despair of reaching either the 
overworked, underpaid, and unresponsive 
wage-earner, or the indifferent, irrespon- 
sible, and almost inaccessible woman of 
fortune, were it not that all along the 
social line we are linked by one common 
possession, our womanhood, which, when 
awakened, is the Divine Motherhood; and 
it is to this that we must appeal. 

We must march forward with closed 
ranks, leaving no woman outside, how- 
ever appareatly separate by good or by 
bad fortune, by exaltation or by errors. 
Then only shall we win in this holiest war- 
fare for liberty, the holiest that ever was 
waged. 





STATE REPORTS. 
NEW YORK. 
[Presented at National Suffrage Convention bg 
Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett.) 

After six years of faithful work for our 
Association, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman 
declined a reélection. The year I am 
about to report represents her work, in a 
great measure, 

The increase in membership was about 
400. Fourteen new local and two county 
clubs were announced at our last conven- 
tion. This work was largely due to the 
untiring energy of Miss Harriet M. Mills, 
assisted by Miss Florence Gregory. We 
are coming to believe more and more that 
we must have organizers, not only to start 
new clubs, bnt to visit and inspire those 
in existence. A number of meetings were 
held last year, with Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
as lecturer. The president and Miss Mills 
went witb Miss Shaw into six counties 
that were in need of help, and many mem- 
bers were added to the clubs, and a coun- 
ty club organized. The News Letter, pub- 
lished monthly by Miss Mills, is sent to 
every local and county president. 

‘ Perhaps no part of our work is pushed 
mere vigorously than that of the press, 
under Mrs. Elnora M, Babcock. Mrs. Ida 
H. Harper’s articles are not only read by 
those who take the New York Sunday 
Sun, but they are largely copied in other 
papers. We are greatly indebted to the 
press for spreading our doctrine of equal 
rights. After the passing away of Mrs. 
Stanton, Miss Anthony was invited by 
nearly all the leading magazines to con- 
tribute articles telling of their work dur- 
ing the past fifty years. 

Another great event in our State is the 
finishing of the fourth volume of the 
‘History of Woman Suffrage,” by our 
ever-faithful worker, Miss Susan B. An- 
thony. No one can realize the months 
and years of time this labor has con- 
sumed. The sacrifices made by the An- 
thony sisters for the cause of women can 
never be estimated. Mrs. Ida H. Harper’s 
gift in ever making what might be called 
dry subjects fascinating, will be recog- 
nized in this volume. 

Our school suffrage work, work among 
young people by giving prizes for the best 
essays OD woman suffrage, enrolling those 
who believe in it, and industrial work, 
have been looked after very conscientious- 
ly by the chairmen. 

Mrs. Mary H. Loines, our efficient 
chairman of legislative work, has concen- 
trated her efforts for the past two years 
on a bill to give the tax-paying residents 
of all cities of the third class the right to 
vote at special tax elections on proposi- 
tions involving the raising of a tax. It 
has passed the Assembly both years by a 
large vote. 

Last year the Senate Cities Committee 
would not report the bill, on the excuse 
that while there was a case still undecid- 
ed in the Court of Appeals on the consti- 
tutionality of the taxpayers’ vote on such 
propositions, in place of the electors’, it 
would not do to add to the possible un- 
constitutional vote. The decision of the 
Court of Appeals last October was that 
the taxpayers’ vote on these questions 
was constitutional, desirable, and preémi- 
nently just. We are still hoping to bring 
this bill to a successful vote in the Senate 
this month. 

There are thirty-nine of these third- 
class cities in New York, and in thirteen 
of them women have a right to vote by 
special provision of their charters. There 
are two first-class and four second-class 
cities in New York State in which similar 
propositi »ns are decided by the Board of 
Estimates and Apportionments and the 
Aldermen. Men have, therefore, no more 
voice in such matters than women. 

This bill is a direct sequence of the one 
passed in 1901 through the efforts of this 
Association, by which the residents of all 
towns and villages have the right to vote 
on propositions involving the raising of 
taxes. 

Our annual convention was held at Buf- 
falo, and, despite the great disappoint- 
ment in not having the president, Mrs. 
Chapman, in attendance, and Miss Susan 
B. Anthony being away paying her last 
tribute of love to her life-long friend, Mrs. 





Stanton, many present called it one of the 
best conventions ever held. Perhaps the 
anti-suffragists can have some of the 
credit, for by organizing they had stirred 
up the latent suffragists to entertain us in 
many delightful ways. Large audiences 
greeted us, beautiful homes were opened 
to us, fine receptions given, and a trip to 
Niagara Falls planned, ‘The mayor’s wife 
gave the address of welcome. Many new 
members for the club were secured there. 
The reports of the delegates showed such 
a healthy growth of the Association that 
all resolved to go home and work with 
more energy and zeal than ever. 

The convention approved the sugges- 
tion of Miss Anthony that Nov. 12, Mrs. 
Stanton’s birthday, be made a State Asso- 
ciation Memorial Day, and be called 
‘Membership Day.’’ They also decided 
to make February 15, the birthday of our 
noble leader, Miss Susan B, Anthony, 
‘‘Donation Day’’ for securing money for 
State work. On account of the New 
Hampshire campaign this year, much of 
the money went there, at Miss Anthony’s 
request. 

‘Anthony Day”’ was generally observed 
by all clubs. The Kings County clubs 
held a fine banquet, with speeches and 
music, and had a big birthday cake with 
eighty-three candles to mark the years of 
our leader's life. Miss Anthony and Miss 
Shaw celebrated the anniversary of their 
birth by a reception at the home of Miss 


Anthony. 
OHIO. 


(Prepared for National Suffrage Convention.}) 

In strength of organization, Ohio ranks 
sixth in the list of States. It doubled its 
membership last year, and made a goodly 
increase this year. It proposes to crowd 
Iowa or Pennsylvania for fifth place in 
the Convention of 1904. In the present 
Convention it is entitled tu ten delegates, 
and all of them are present. 

During the year, the Association has 
petitioned the Legislature to grant full 
suffrage to women. The petition was re- 
fused. Ohio women, through the work 
of the Woman Suffrage Association, now 
enjoy many privileges and rights. They 
can be administrators, executors, can vote 
and be voted for as members of the school 
board, A large number of women through- 
out the State are doing exceptionally 
good work as members of school boards, 

Our Staite Convention was held in 
Cleveland in October, Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
Catt, and Miss Shaw being the speakers. 

The death of Hon. Henry Morey was 
greatly regretted by the suffragists of the 
State. Mr. Morey, when the admission of 
Wyoming to statehood was pending in 
Congress, made a forcible speech in favor 
of granting full suffrage to women. Many 
thousand copies of this speech were circu- 
lated, and it did much good. 

Headquarters have been established at 
Warren, and here the Club Letter is issued 
and the press work done. The press work 
is being pushed with great efficiency, and 
at this writing more than one hundred 
papers in Ohio are taking matter regu- 


larly. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


(Prepared by Beulah B. Ritchie for National 
Suffrage Convention.) 

West Virginia has not only held her 
own in our work the past year, but has 
made some advance in numbers, in ear- 
nestness, and in learning how to work, 
which is half the battle. 

Along in May we took up the work of 
obtaining signers to the suffrage tickets. 
We have now about 600 on file, nearly all 
of which are frqm only two counties, as 
we are not able to work in other places. 

After the State election in the fall, we 
wrote personal letters on Presidential suf- 
frage to each member of our Legislature, 
and sent each one literature. We also 
tried to screw up enough courage and 
money to go to the Capitol and interview 
the legislators ourselves; but here we did 
not succeed. However, our efforts made 
us acquainted with many friends we did not 
know we had. Circumstances over which 
we had no control defeated our bill, and 
so we shall have to try again. 

We are getting up a leaflet containing 
the opinions on equal suffrage of eminent 
West Virginians, and shall have a very 
creditable paper. 

On the whole, we are very well pleased 
with the results of our efforts this year. 


MINNESOTA. 
(Sent to National Suffrage Convention.) 

Our annual State Convention was held 
this year in June, in the city of St. Paul, 
and our year’s work arranged according 
to the National Pian of Work recommend- 
ed at the Washington Convention. 

The enrolment work has been initiated 
and successfully carried on through the 
year. The cards were circulated with our 
petition for Presidential suffrage, and sev- 
eral hundred have been filed for future 
use. 

The State Association has filed Articles 
of Incorporation, and as a result Minne- 
sota has its first bequest. 

Last year’s experience taught us that a 
quarterly bulletin answered the purpose 


of a monthly, and this year we are pub- i 
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lishing our News Letter once in three i in Colorado is a grand success. Com- 


months. 

We are securing Eminent Opinions from 
State people, similar in form to the leaf- 
lets iesued by the National, for use in our 
State work. 

Our last Legislature appointed a Com. 
mission on Revision of Statutes. One of 
our members, a Judge of Probate, has 
drafted a co-guardianship law and pre- 
sented it to this Commission. It has re- 
ceived the endorsement of its members, 
and will undoubtedly be accepted by the 
Legislature. 

The old custom of having a Register at 
the State Fair was continued this year 
with pleasing results. 

Our press work has been in good hands 
for two years, and its broad influence 
made manifest. 

The Presidential suffrage bill is drawn 
up, ready for introduction in our Legisla- 
ture this month, but action will come too 
late for this report. 


COLORADO, 


(Presented at the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion by Professor Theodosia Grace Ammons.| 


Colorado makes the following report of 
work done during the past year: 

In the first place, I will answer the 
question so often asked, why does Colo- 
rado keep up her organization, when she 
has the equal franchise? The answer is 
always the same. Feeling that she has 
entered into a state of real freedom she 
desires to be of service in the extension of 
the same into other States not so favored. 

Meetings were held throughout the 
year, which were mostly for the transac- 
tion of business. 

Our honored President, Mrs. Catt, vis- 
ited us in October, and gave two delight- 
ful addresses. At her suggestion, last 
summer our Association sent a committee 
to appear before the Western Federation 
of Miners and the American Labor Un- 
ion, asking them to endorse equal suf- 
frage. Mrs. M. A. By Conine, a former 
member of our State Legislature, was 
chairman of the committee. No commit- 
tee in Colorado was ever received with 
greater courtesy. The endorsement was 
made without a dissenting vote. 

We endeavored to carry out the Nation- 
al plan of work, as far as it applied to 
our State. 

A State Historian, Mrs. Emily Meredith, 
was appointed. This suggestion met with 
the very general approval of our body, as 
we were beginning to realize that the part 
of the history of our State that was made 
in 1893 must be preserved. 

Our membership has been nearly doub- 
led in the last year, and our roll includes 
the names of many of the leading women 
of our commonwealth. 

We held a Suffrage Day at the Colorado 
Chautauqua at Boulder, which was a 
great success. Since there are so many 
Southerners attending this Chautauqua, 
we put forth every effort to make it of 
value to them. The management gave a 
large reception at the close of the pro- 
gram. 

At the Garden of the Gods, Chautau- 
qua, ‘Ellis Meredith” represented the suf- 
frage cause on the ‘‘Woman’s Day’’ pro- 
gram. 

More than half of our County Superin- 
tendents of schoolsare women. Last fall, 
we reélected Mrs Helen L. Grenfell State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Mrs. Martha A. Shute, who for many 
years has been secretary of the State 
Board of Horticulture, was in danger of 
losing her position when the new admin- 
istration came into power. Some men 
who felt jealous of her success said, ‘Oh, 
Mrs. Shute is all right, but we want a man 
in that place.”” The hint was enough, and 
both men and women flooded the Govy- 
ernor’s office with petitions. Mrs. Shute 
was appointed for another term. 

Mrs. Alice M. Ruble was elected last 
fall to the Colorado House of Representa- 
tives, and had the honor of nominating 
the man who now represents us in Con- 
gress. 

Within the last year, our Association 
has joined the State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, 

There are fourteen bills pending in our 
Legislature in regard to women and chil- 
dren. Among these the ‘Community 
Property,’’ ‘Child Labor,’’ and the ‘‘Es- 
tablishment of the Juvenile Court”’ bills 
have received active assistance from our 
Women’s Clubs and other organizations. 

We report the death of our beloved 
leader, Mrs. Katherine A. G. Patterson. 
From pioneer days till the last activities 
of life were ended, she stood for the cause 
of true freedom, both at home and abroad. 
Words and space are inadequate to pay 
her suitable tribute, but may the cause 
which she so nobly fostered, in its final 
triumph, be her monument! 

Judge Bromwell, who did so much to 
awaken public sentiment more than thirty 
years ago, has also passed to the land of 
perfect freedom. 

We have arranged for a Jubilee next 
fall on Nov. 7. This day commemorates 
our tenth anniversary of freedom. 

In closing, I would say: Equal suffrage 





mand us when we can aid you in further. 
ing this grand movement. 





“FROM THE MOST CONSERVATIVE STATE.” 


(Address given at the National Suffrage Con 
vention by Mrs. Virginia D. Young, president of 
the South Carolina Equal Rights Association.) 


Madam President and Friends: I wag 
born, not with a gold spoon in my mouth, 
but with a pen in my hand; or, what was 
the same thing, the desire to use one, 
Desire is a mighty factor in fulfilment, 
Before I could read I wanted to write, and 
that want has made me a newspaper wo. 
man, with a hand upon the lever that pro- 
pels thought through the world. 

The Press Association of South Carolina 
are known as the ‘‘moulders of public opin- 
ion,”’ for press rather than pulpit (even in 
my most religious State) starts into action 
that intangible force which means prog- 
ress. As the little sister of the State 
Press of South Carolina, with them in all 
weathers, voting on every question that 
comes before them; as the bona fide edi- 
tor, owner, and manager of a weekly 
newspaper (not the nominal owner with 
some man doing the work), I have made 
myself an object-lesson to the “‘best peo- 
ple on earth’’ (as they are called), bring. 
ing them to a practical acknowledgment 
of woman’s equality. 

Yet I cannot say this experience has 
been a path of roses. I was unanimously 
elected the first woman member in 1891, 
The next year a brother editor suggested 
in a letter that I withdraw—for ‘‘women 
in it,’’ said he, ‘would kill the Press As. 
sociation.’’ Here was a nettle! But I 
grasped it fearlessly. I held fast to my 
membership, paid my dues, went on the 
itineraries, voted with the brethren, and 
to-day the Press Association in South Var- 
olina is much larger, more powerful than 
ever, and every man in it my friend, even 
the able Forester who wanted me out. 

Woman suffrage was bruited in my 
State before I was born by the Grimké 
sisters, but they found Charleston too hot 
to hold them, and betook themselves to a 
colder clime, leaving only a prejudice 
behind. 

Being wholly Southern by birth, expe- 
rience, and ideas, I have loaded my press 
with love, —the greatest thing in the 
world, — and I am slowly, perhaps, but 
surely, bringing the people round to my 
point of view. 

We South Carolinians, like you of Lou- 
isiana, are largely of French origin, some 
of us akin to those French of the ‘‘Grande 
Monarque’s’’ who wanted to think for 
themselves—I mean the Huguenots, who, 
to find a place for free thinking, feared 
not seas nor dangers in seeking a foothold 
in South Carolina. 

We have a Ribault Club at Beaufort, 
named for the hero slain by the Spaniards, 
But though they killed his body, Ribault’s 
intention, his great thought, lived on and 
drew other French to the land so like 
their own. And with these came my own 
ancestors of the Huguenot way of think- 
fag. How they kept that way, the history 
of my State tells in letters of blood and 
fire. 

A stranger, large and fair, from the 
great West, at our Exposition asked, 
‘‘Why are you South Carolina women so 
little? Why didn’t you grow up?’’ The 
answer was, ‘‘We were shortened in the 
keeping of our most conservative State, 
house-bound, sunbonneted, too much old- 
time notions poured into us, too much of 
what our grandmothers did and didn’t. 
It is very deadening. The fact was, I 
liked not size to be flung in my face. 
“‘Were [ so tall that I could reach the pole, 
I must be measured by my soul.” 

I recall for my comfort General Francis 
Marion of the Revolution, a man, like 
Zaccheus, little of stature; but he raised 
my prostrate State from under Rawdon’s 
heel. 

When, waking to their tents on fire, 
They grasp their arms in vain, 
And they whe stand to face us 
Are beat to earth again— 
And they who fly in terror 
Deem a mighty host behind, 
And hear the tramp of thousands 
Upon the hollow wind. 

When really there was only a handful, 
led by little Marion. Call Marion little! 
Call him a mighty Sun-soul that dwelt in 
a small body, to prove what mind can do. 
God always speaks in the still, small 
voice; so Marion, little of body, silent of 
tongue, a vegetarian, living ungrumbling: 
ly on roasted potatoes; Marion, not Gates, 
not Greene, redeemed our South from 
British rule. 

I was the guest of the D. A. R. at Co 
lumbia, and one of their speakers, and 02 
their platform sat a beautiful man, a Ro- 
man Catholic priest. I wondered if % 
man 80 good-looking could be opposed t0 
woman’s rights, and later, meeting him, 
I rejoiced to learn that he heartily favors 
woman suffrage. He is Father Fleming: 
I mean, when I go to Rome this summeét, 
to find out the attitude of Pope Leo 02 
this question. 

In the thick of the: political campaig® 
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tast year, I had @ letter from the most 
distinguished professor in the State Uni- 
versity or South Carolina College, asking 
me to use what he called my “powerful 
influence” to help the election of McMa- 
ban, a man who had put himself on record 
asa woman suffragist, and had appointed 
a woman Assistant State Superintendent 
of Education. 

It is a fact that the D. A. R., the Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, the Women of 
the Federation—the most powerful organ- 
jzations of women in my State—tell me by 
letter and viva voce that they are in per- 
fect accord with my work, and pray for 
my success. Then why don’t they give 
us their names? It is the influence of the 
most conservative State, quoting the in- 
junction of Paul, “‘Let your women keep 
silence.” We are a very pious people in 
South Carolina —we inherit it. 

Now, there came a new preacher to 
Fairfax, and he called on me and made 
me feel so sure he agreed with me on the 
woman question that I got out my pocket. 
book. His first sermon went far to con- 
firm this idea, for he said in his sermon, 
which was of the exhortatory style, ‘‘Let 
your boys learn to make beds, and let 
your girls learn to barness horses.” I 
thought, ‘‘Here is a woman’s rights man;”’ 
but, alas! some wrong men got hold of 
him, and the next sermon held up woman 
asarib. Just think of it! I have yet to 
see the man that was not born of woman, 
or the woman that was born of man. 

Well, not so long ago I undertook a 
clever stroke which I thought would pan- 
oply me for this Convention. I sent for 
the Principal of our Fairfax school, and 
proposed to place a sum of money in his 
hands to be given to the scholar who 
should write the best composition on 
“Why should woman vote?” The Princi- 
pal was so pleased that he called me the 
leading patriot of Fairfax, and the next 
day he made a speech to the school set- 
ting forth the arguments for women’s bal- 
lot in a masterly manner, and telling the 
girls and boys of the prize in store for 
them. They went to work with a will, 
and as woman suffrage headquarters, I 
was beseiged by youths and maidens for 
information on tbat vital topic. But best- 
laid plans gang aft aglee, and so did mine, 
for I had reckoned without remembering 
that two of our Fairfax trustees came out 
of Noah’s ark, kept alive all this time by 
the air of our most conservative State! 
There’s nu. thing like it for cypress knees, 
and fossiliferous deposits. One of these 
fossils has an accumulation of children— 
enough to keep a teacher busy, He is 
awfully opposed to woman’s rights, as 
one might expect. So, when he heard the 
news of the woman suffrage compositions, 
he had vertigo of the worst, but as soon 
as he got better he slipped up to the back 
door of the schoolhouse and sent for the 
Principal to come out. Out behind the 
schoolhouse fence he laid down the law to 
him, told him he was “resking his place 
to let the children know there was any 
woman’s rights.’’ ‘‘We can’t have no 
politics in this here school,’’ said he, ‘‘The 
thing’s got to be stopped.’’ Then, as if 
he had smelled a mouse, he added, ‘Come 
now, ain’t the doctor’s wife at the bottom 
of this here?” (I am the doctor’s wife). 
The teacher owned she had put up the 
money. ‘Well, sir, it can’t be ‘lowed to 
no woman to rule this here school, not if 
she is the doctor’s wife,—not if the chil- 
dren never gits no prizes.”’ 

But I was more successful in another 
venture. At Fairfax we are not all de- 
seendants of Huguenots; indeed, we have 
quite a nest of Dutch, of the same origin 
as those old Knickerbockers that Irving 
describes in his history of New York. Our 
Dutch Forkers are cousins to Diedrich— 
you can see the favor—the same mystified 
faces and tangled tongues, Now these 
Dutch have notions of their own, and a 
queer one is that the whole Yankee nation 
is a nation of consumptives, eternally 
coughing, and coming South to be cured. 
So when I undertook to get board for a 
beloved Yankee friend of mine, I was met 
by the objection, ‘‘She’s got a cough, and 
coughs is catching.”’ I met this cough 
contagion at every turn, but I soared 
above it and found a place for my dove. 
She came—she had no cough—she con- 
quered the Dutch, and now they are will- 
ing for us to have the next Convention 
there, if the doctor’s wife will guarantee 
you are all as good as Dr. Abby Fulton. 

The greatest man from South Carolina 
now in Congress is Benjamin R. Tillman, 
symbolized by a pitchfork. But pitch- 
forks dissipate dampness and limpness. 
In his great speech a short time since, 
Senator Tillman uttered this mighty truth: 
“The mothers must uplift the race.’’ He 
touched bed rock then. Yea, we shall 
uplift the race by our ballots, for we shall 
vote as we pray, and our prayers—desires 
—shall bring and keep the peace founded 
On the all-oneness of a whole humanity. 

Did you know that Miss Anthony here 
herself was once @ newspaper woman? 
Dorothy Dix must have meant her as the 
Moses who led women away from crotch- 
eting tidies and making empire chairs out 





of old cheeseboxes, up, up to this present 
Pisgah, where we can see out into the 
Promised Land of woman’s freedom. 

Do you know that Gen. Grant said, after 
his tour round the world, that he had met 
four really great people: Gladstone, Bis- 
marck, Li Hung Chang, and Clara Barton, 
and the greatest of these was the woman 
suffragist, Clara Barton. 

After the great tidal wave of 1893, which 
wrought such great havoc in our sea 
islands and destroyed so many of our 
poor coast negroes, Clara Barton came to 
South Carolina and undertook the rehabil- 
itation of the wrecked and ruined places. 
B. R. Tillman, as Governor, received her 
and made the circuit of the islands with 
her on a small steamer. After finding out 
her plans he issued an official document 
describing the situation and the methods 
proposed for relief, and ended by saying 
that Miss Barton desired to vote. 

When I was about ready to leave home 
the other morning, my husband said to 
me, ‘“Can’t you give up the trip? I 
wouldn’t go to New Orleans toa medical 
convention and leave you at home.”’ 

“Oh,’’ I said, “I’m not of the giving-up 
kind, and then you know the doctors 
already have the right of way. That is for 
us to win yet, and I go to help the women 
win it.’’ 

Before President Roosevelt came to our 
Exposition at Charleston last Spring, I 
wrote him reminding him of his record as 
@ woman suffragist. I said, “I pray you 
stand by your colors when you come 
among us, and let our people understand 
your position.’’ You can imagine my joy 
when be opened his speech with these 
tremendous words: ‘‘Men and women of 
the South—equally my fellow-citizens!’’— 
with such emphasis on equally that there 
was no mistaking his meaning. 





-_o— 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


WINTER INDIA. By Eliza Rukamah Scid- 
more. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 1903. Price, $2.00, 


The marvellous extremes of wealth and 
poverty, of art and squalor, of ability and 
imbecility, of intelligence and supersti- 
tion, of insolence and mendacity, are no- 
where so strangely contrasted as in Brit- 
ish India. No more striking picture of 
this wonderful region has ever been 
drawn than is contained in this volume. 
Trichinopili, Madras, Calcutta, Lucknow, 
Agra, Delhi, Lahore, and the Khyber Pass 
are described in such graphic detail that 
the reader feels as if he had seen with his 
own eyes the strange scenes and peoples 
of that vast peninsula. 

lt would be well for thoughtful Ameri- 
caus to avail themselves of the increasing 
facilities of travel, and observe for them- 
selves the mingled grandeur and decay of 
a score of mouldering civilizations, Here 
is Hindooism, the oldest of all and the 
most corrupt; Buddhism, once a beneti- 
cent reform, nuw a dying superstition; 
Mohammedanism, a ferocious fanaticism; 
with an innumerable multitude of minor 
faiths equally irrational and palsyicg. The 
spectacle would be enlightening to the 
silly followers of the pretentious ‘Swa- 
mis’’ who flock to our shores and fatten 
upon feminine credulity, with the impu- 
dent assertion of advanced philosophy and 
occult spiritualism. But, everywhere we 
find selfishness, greed, and stupidity inex- 
pressible. Everywhere the s'avery of wo- 
man is the basis uf the inexplicable incon- 
gruities of Indian character and custom. 
We wish our space would permit extend- 
ed extracts, but one must suffice: 

“The greatest human spectacle in India, 
the chief incident and motive uf Benares’ 
life, and the most extraordinary manifes- 
tation of religious zeal and superstition 
in all the world, begins at sunrise by the 
Ganges’ bank and lasts for several hours. 
We started in the tirst gray light of the 
dawn, drove two miles across the city, and 
descending the ghats, or broad staircases, 
to the water’s edge, were rowed slowly up 
and down the three mile crescent of river 
front, watching Brahmins and humble be- 
lievers bathe and pray to the rising sun, 
repeating the oldest Vedic hymns. That 
picturesque sweep of the city front—a 
high cliff with palaces, temples, and gar- 
dens clinging to its terraced embank- 
ments and long flights of steps de- 
scending to the water, is. spectacle 
enough, when lighted by the first yellow 
flash of sunlight, without the thousands 
of white-clad worshippers at the Ganges’ 
brink and far out in its turbid flood... . 
Here was a multitude standing waist-deep 
in the sacred stream, or crowding on plat- 
forms built out over the water. One 
hundred thousand bathers and worship- 
pers, Brahmins and every caste, so rapt, 
ecstatic, and absurbed in the mechanical 
formula, the endless minutiz of their wor- 
ship, that they are unconscious of the 
few curious strangers. The daily relig- 
ious invocations, prayers and movements 
occupy nearly twelve hours. Each one, 
standing in the stream, lifted up an offer- 
ing of water, tossed a handful three times 
in the air, dipped the body beneath the 
surface, repeating meanwhile the sacred 
mantras, the names of the gods, and the 
sacred syllable, ‘Om.’ They sipped hand- 
fuls of the holy water, rinsed their 
mouths, let it stream through their fin- 
gers or pour back the arm, facing always 
to the west and moving their lips in 
prayer. They filled their water jars and 
drank it ‘to purify themselves,’ although 
one group of purity-seekers stood two 
feet from a rapidly discharging sewer, 
every sort of city filth floating to their 
hands and water jars; the bodies of men 





A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance. Many of 
the most popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
u'ar conditions, and one of the most in- 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, '99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White’s 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands, of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union,jand the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr, 
White Electric Comb Co.. Decatur, Ill. 





and animals and decaying flowers floating 
by. They drank the pestilent fluid; they 
carried it home for household use; and 
bottles were filled to be carried to the re- 
motest parts of India. Western education 
and sanitary science avail nothing against 
the superstition. The British have pro- 
vided a pure water supply for Benares, 
but the people prefer the sacred dilution 
of sewerage and cremation-ground refuse, 
thus inviting and encouraging every dis- 
ease,”’ 

We commend this wonderfully inter- 
esting and instructive narrative of travel 
to the attention of our readers. It is 
worth many times its cost. H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The sovereign grand lodge of the inde- 
pendent order of Odd Fellows has just 
conferred the degree of chivalry upon Mrs. 
Sarah Hanna of Kansas City. Mrs. Hanna 
has been a member of the order for over 
50 years, and though now 78 years old has 
not missed a meeting for the last 15 years. 

A peculiar timeliness has been given to 
the studies of the North and West End 
districts of Boston contained in the book 
‘*Americans in Process,’’ by the discuvery 
of gross political abuses in Ward 8, which 
includes most of the West End. This 
not only gives a comprehensive picture of 
the svcial conditions which breed such 
evils, but explains iu detail the technique 
of that astunishing system of political 
control which is characteristic of the ten- 
ement-house sections of nearly all our 
great cities. 

Messrs, Little, Brown & Co. announce 
for spring a new edition in one volume of 
‘*Nuttall’s Birds,’’ edited and annotated 
by Montague Chamberlain; a new tourists’ 
edition of “In and Around the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado River of Arizona,” 
by George Wharton James; ‘Written in 
Florence,’’ the last verses of Hugh Mc- 
Culloch, author of “The Quest of Her- 
acles;’’ “Life in a New England Town, 
1787-1788,’’ a diary of John Quincy Adams 
while a student in the office of Theophilus 
Parsons, at Newburyport, edited by 
Charles Francis Adams; and a new and 
en'arged edition of ‘‘Salads, Sandwiches 
and Chafing-Dish Dainties,’’ by Janet 
MacKenzie Hill. 


CHILDREN’S CLOUMN. 


HER FAVORITE COLOR. 





Little blue violets under the tree, 

Big sky over it, blue as can be, 

Bluebird sits in its branches, too; 

Don’t you guess April is fond of blue? 
— Youth's Companion. 


“GEORGIE.” 








A TRUE STORY. 

Mamma was sitting at the kitchen win- 
dow, sewing. The kitchen window was 
mamma’s favorite seat, for there she could 
look along way off. Down through the 
orchard, across the low meadow lands, 
then over the river to the city beyond. 
And back of that were long lines of hills, 
and miles away in the distance rose a 
high mountain peak, that looked on cold 
spring days like a great white cloud 
against the sky. 

So mamma was sitting by the window, 
busy with her work, when suddenly the 
outside door flew open and a troop of 
noisy children came bursting into the 
room, all crying in a breath: ‘O mamma, 
mamma, do come out to the barn and 
see ‘George Washington’ play ‘hide and 
coop’! ‘It’s just the funniest thing! Do, 
please, mamma!”’ 

How they swarmed about her chair, and 
what a noise they made! Mamma clapped 
her hands over her ears to shut out the 
din. 

‘Mamma’s going crazy,’’ said the 
thoughtful one. ‘Now all be quiet, and 
let one tell.’’ 

‘*No, no! don’t tell!’’ the others cried, 
excitedly. ‘‘That’ll spoil all the fun.” 
“Come out and see, mamma, he’s such a 
dear!” ‘You'll just die a-laughing, I 
know you will,’’ and chattering like mag- 
pies, they half-led, half-dragged mamma 
to the barn. 

“Now stand right there, don’t move, 





mamma; just watch and see what lie does. 
You blind Bob; no peeking!’’ And bub- 
bling over with merriment, the children 
scampered away to hide, and Bob rolled 
his head up, like a bundle, in the horse 
blanket. 

“George Washington” was a dear little 
woolly lamb. Born the 22d of February, 
he had been named by the children, and 
was, as they expressed it, ‘‘the very dear- 
est thing on the farm.” 

He stood now, in dignified silence, in 
the middle of the barn floor, his great, 
beautiful eyes following the children 
closely, and his funny little tail quivering 
to and fro, as though he, too, were anx- 
ious to be off. 

Soon a faint ‘‘coop’’ sounded from a 
corner of the barn. Bob’s head came out 
of the blanket. ‘Come on, Georgie!’ he 
shouted, ‘‘show me where they are. Find 
‘em, Georgie, find ’em!’’ And Georgie, 
his dignity forgotten, with wild ma-a-a- 
ing and kicking his heels in the air, dart- 
ed away, with Bob after him. 

Right across the barn he went, and un- 
der the farm-cart, where a small boy was 
vainly trying not to laugh. 

*You’re found! you're found!’’ cried 
Bob, dragging his brother out. ‘Hurrah 
for Georgie!’’ But ‘Georgie’ did not 
wait to be praised. 

Ma-a-ing at the top of his little lungs, 
and capering up and down in the wildest 
way, he scampered off, the two boys in 
hot pursuit, 

Away to the haymow he raced, and 
lamb and boys soon dug out another hider, 
and so he went from one hiding-place to 
another, while mamma sat on the meal 
chest and laughed until she cried at his 
funny antics. 

When the last child had been found, 
then with shouts and laughter and repeat- 
ed huggings ‘‘Georgie’’ was led to mamma 
to be praised. 

‘‘Wasn’t that funny?’”’ ‘Did you ever 
see such a smart lamb in all your life?’? 
‘‘Aren’t you glad you came out?’’ were 
the questions showered upon her, and 
mamma had to own that it certainly was 
very funny, and that she thought George 
Washington quite worthy of bis name.-- 
Boston Budget. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘Johnny, getup! Aren’t you ashamed 
to lie abed so long?”’ 

‘*Y e e-s, mother, I’m ashamed; but I’d 
rather be ashamed than get up.” 





Mayme—lI had seventeen offers of mar- 
riage this winter. 

Edyth—Aren’t you afraid the fellow will 
get discouraged and quit proposing?— 
Chicago Daily News. 


Farmer Hayditch (to his neighbor, Farm- 
er Turniptop)—Hallo! Going in for barbed 
wire fencing, eh? Isn't it rather dear? 

Turniptop—Yes, but then you see my 
men don’t waste time sitting on it.—Pick- 
Me-Up. 


“T am afraid you are superstitious,”’ 
‘**Deed I isn’,’’ said Mrs. Erastus Pink- 
ley; ‘‘some folks is a skyaht of ghosses 
an all kin’s of critters; but as long as I has 
arabbit’s paw in my pocket I feels puf- 
fickly safe.’’— Washington Star. 


“I’m getting painfully careless, my 
dear. I’ve just founda portrait of George 
Washington in my coat pocket that has 
been there for the last ten days.’’ ‘Well, 
I don’t see anything serious about that.” 
‘Don’t you, my dear? I’m glad to hear 
it. You see the portrait is a part of the 
stamp on that letter you gave me to mail 
last week.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


One day the mate of a trading schooner, 
overhauling the log, found that the cap- 
tain had written in it, ‘‘Mate drunk to- 
day.’’ The mate expostulated with the 
captain, saying, ‘‘What is the use of put- 
ting that down?’’ The captain said: ‘It 
happened. Why shouldn’t I write it 
down?’? The next day the mate wrote 
the Jog, in which afterward the captain 
found the record, ‘‘Captain sober to day.” 


An absent-minded man went into a res- 
taurant, called for a newspaper, and 
ordered coffee and a ham sandwich. The 
waiter brought a large pasteboard check 
with the order, and the man went on 
reading his paper. Fifteen minutes after 
the waiter returned. ‘‘Anything more, 
sir?’ he said. ‘‘Yes,’’ snapped the man. 
“Get mea fresh sandwich. That was as 
dryas a bone.’”’ The waiter looked down, 


and gasped. ‘‘Lor’,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘there’s the sandwich. You’ve eaten the 
check.”’ 








WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 





Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures cou 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either schoo! or other 
iuformation, address the Secreta: ,, 


CHARLES P,. THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients Leng 
annually available for oad. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston, 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t. 
New York. 








The Great Northwest 


I8 BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the Wess 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER®s 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


= 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agen: 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake Oity, Utah. 








The Ru‘p of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
‘he Valiey and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 

















For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
“A sample copy of the “Sunset” ane a 
monthl Dublication devoted to the develo ment 


of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE SOUTH. 


A fortnight spent in New Orleans, the 
commercial metropolis of the Southwest, 
has given me hope that out of the pecu- 
liar socia) and political difficulties which 
exist in the Gulf States, there may arise at 
no distant day an unlooked-for opening 
for the establishment of equality for 
women. 

The abolition of negro slavery by the 
rough abitrament of civil war was fol. 
lowed by a reconstruction which imposed 
upon these States, against their own voli- 
tion, an extended suffrage which practi- 
cally put affairs into the hands of ignorance 
and incompetency manipulated by unprin- 
cipled adventurers. Such a condition 
could not last. A reaction has taken 
place. Evading constitutional amend- 
ments the suffrage has been wrested from 
the negro population, thereby eliminating 
much of the dominant illiteracy and cor- 
ruption, and giving an impulse in the di- 
rection of honest and responsible govern- 
ment. A poll-tax qualification has been 
imposed, which, in Louisiana, limits suf- 
frage to citizens who have paid their poll- 
tax for two successive years preceding the 
election. This requirement implies on the 
part of its possessor a settled habit of 
self control, and an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the value of a vote. 

Thistangibie recognition of the responsi- 
bility and dignity of the ballot has roused 
many intelligent and public- spirited 
Southern women to question the wisdom 
and justice of their own exclusion, and to 
resent their political disabilities. It has 
impelled them to desire political equality. 
The revival of a widespread demand for 
good government among intelligent 
Southern men has begun to create a simi- 
lar revival of public spirit among intelJi- 
gent Southern women. 

The greatest obstacle to woman suffrage 
in the North and East has been the grow- 
ing degradation of the suffrage by the in- 
troduction of millions of needy men 
not trained in the school of self-govern- 
ment, imbued witb sex prejudice, igno- 
rant of our institutions, and valuing the 
ballot only for the promotion of persona] 
ends. For forty years the middle class of 
citizens have been migrating westward, 
and have been replaced by foreigners and 
the children of foreigners, struggling for 
an industrial and socialfoothold. Politics 
have become so corrapt and mercenary 
that many men have abandoned their po- 
litical duties in disgust, and shrink from 
exposing their wives and daughters to 
contact with public affairs. The pay- 
ment of a tax is no longer a prerequisite 
for voting. When a bill was introduced 
in the Massachusetts Legislature a few 
years ago to deprive men convicted of in- 
famvuus crimes of the right to vote for 
three years on good behavior, it was 
howled down, while the petition of wom- 
en taxpayers to vote in municipal elec- 
tions is rejected withouta count. 

This spurious democracy, which regards 
suffrage as mere brute force to be manip- 
ulated by trading politicians, is allied 
with great mill-owners, corporations, and 
capitalists who have no sympathy with 
reform and no appreciation of the mora] 
and spiritual value of an enlightened, self- 
respecting womanhood. As a result of 
these class distinctions, the triumphs of 
woman suffrage have hitherto been main- 
ly west of the Missouri river, in communi- 
ties where equality of conditions still pre- 
vails. In the East, where the movement 
originated, partial successes have been 
attained in spite of political decadence. 

One of our greatest obstacles has been 
the extreme difficulty of securing changes 
of State constitutions in the face of organ- 
ized opposition. The party machines, 
dominated by the liquor interest and sub- 
servient to the money power, are arrayed 
against us. Two political parties, strug- 
gling for mastery, and jealous of each 
ether, are afraid to double the vote which 
they know not how to control. 

But in the South, as a result of the 
dread of ‘‘negro domination,’’ there is but 
one party. The taxpaying qualification 
limits the number and guarantees the re- 
sponsibility of the women who can de- 
mand admission. Civic reform is in the 
air. Plutocracy is not yet fully predomi- 
nant. There is no danger of party disin- 
tegration. Under these peculiar condi- 
tions, the appeal of Southern women will 
be likely to have great weight, and to 
command intelligent sympathy. We may 


| hope that impartial suffrage, based on 
personal fitness for public trust, may be- 
come the watchword of a progressive 
democracy. H. B. B. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
MRS, BENNETT’S ADDRESS. 


“I once thought that God had com- 
manded women to keep silence in the 
churches. Now I believe that God is a 
just God, and no respecter of persons; and 
that Paul speaks the truth when he says in 
the third chapter of Galatians: ‘There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’ 

***Mrs. Bennett,’ said Mr. Blank, a min- 
ister, ‘what do you women who believe in 
preaching the gospel do with that injunc- 
tion of St. Paul to the Corinthian church, 
‘Let your women keep silence in the 
church, for thus saith the law’’?’ 

**‘Oh,’ said I, ‘I think that the law to 
which Paul referred was some law of 
heathen Corinth. For there is no law in 
the Bible commanding women to keep 
silence in the churches. And there are 
many instances of women having preached 
the gospel in public places.’ 

‘Oh, no! Mrs. Bennett,’ said Mr. 
Blank. ‘Not the Corinthian law.’ 

***T know that is what you think, Mr. 
Blank,’ said I. ‘But that is not what I 
think. And Iam now fully conscious of 
the fact that my heavenly Father is not 
going to ask me what Tom, Dick or Harry 
thinks about anything, but is going to say 
unto me, “My daughter, what do you 
think?’’ And that is what I think.’ 

‘**But, Mrs. Bennett,’ said Mr. Blank, 
‘we men will not ordain you. We will 
not ordain you to preach the gospel.’ 

‘**Mr, Blank,’ said I, ‘women who are 
filled with the Holy Spirit do not need 
ordination in order to preach the gospel. 
And now that we are upon this subject, 
there is one thing that I want to say to 
you. When women like Miss Smiley are 
so filled with the Holy Spirit that she can 
crowd the market-places with repentant 
sinners, it is high time that you, and men 
like you, acquiied some of the modesty of 
Peter, and asked yourselves—What are we, 
that we can resist the Holy Spirit?’ 

*“‘Would-be lords over God’s heritage 
may be able to prevent women from 
preaching in our churches by refusing to 
ordain them to the ministry. But they 
can not prevent them from following in 
the steps of ‘the mighty God’—in preach- 
ing by the well-side, in the market-places, 
and from the tops of the mountains.”’ 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery spoke on 
‘‘What’s in a Name?’’ and Dr. H. Dick- 
son Bruns on ‘‘Liberty—Male and Fe- 
male.’’ Mrs. Avery’s address has already 
been published in our columns. That 
of Dr. Bruns will appear next week. Dr. 
Bruns received immense applause, and 
made, as the New Orleans papers said, 
“the hit of the evening.”’ 


MISS GRIFFIN’S ADDRESS. 


Miss Frances Griffin of Alabama said in 
part: 

‘*My address is put down on the pro- 
gramme as ‘A Song or a Sermon.’ It is 
going to be neither. I have changed my 
mind. Mrs. Catt’s address last night fur- 
nished argument enough to lay three feet 
deep all over Louisiana for three years. 
Instead of singing or sermonizing, I will 
just mention a fraud or two. Education 
is now a great subject of discussion in 
Alabama—the need of better schoolhouses 
and better teachers. We are told that 
the teachers must inculcate the principles 
of liberty. But the majority of the teach- 
ersin Alabama are women. How are they 
to teach liberty when they have no liberty 
themselves, and are battered if they seek 
any of the higher educational positions? 
They are constantly told that the only 
proper place for a woman is that of a wife 
and mother, but many schol boards dis- 
miss them if they marry. Fraud One! 

‘*Every Sunday I hear my niece singing 
to an entranced audience. But if she were 
to put into pure English the meaning of 
the hymn ‘I know that my Redeemer liv- 
eth,’ and were to speak it, many of those 
old men would be horrified. Fraud Two! 

**A Presbyterian preacher told me that 
women ought not to vote because they 
cannot fight. I said, ‘Oh, that is not 
fatal. We could do as you preachers do— 
get exemption.’’’ 

Miss Griffin went on witha humorous 
description of various frauds, which kept 
the audience in fits of laughter. ‘This is 
a time when everybody likes frauds,’’ she 
said. She referred to the assertion that it 
is women who take all the patent medi- 
cine, and continued: ‘‘We did not believe 
it, but we had not proof to the contrary 
till our Governor and legislators consent- 
ed to be photographed as illustrations of 
the cures wrought by a patent medicine.” 
The laughter of the audience almost 
drowned the close of the sentence. Miss 
Griffin also drew a quaint word picture 
when she said: ‘‘Our Legislature has been 
sitting, and our women have been besieg- 
ing it with button-hole bouquets to get a 
bill passed restricting the sale of cigar- 
ettes. The chairman and all the members 
of the committee to whom it was referred 
had to remove their cigars from their 
mouths in order to vote against the bill.’ 


MISS LAUGHLIN’S ADDRESS, 


Miss Gail Laughlin made the closing 
address, on ‘*The Open Door.’’ It was 
extremely able. She said in part: 

Suffrage is not the ultimate end, but it is 
the golden door of opportunity. Through 
the open door of suffrage, the mother may 
follow her child and still guard him after 
he passes across the threshold of home; 
and through it the protected women of 
the world may go out to bind up the 
wounds of those who have fallen in the 
battle of life. It is more simple, more 
dignified and more womanly for any wo- 








man to cast a vote herself than to run 
around asking every man whom she 
knows to vote the other way. The old- 
fashioned Chinese thought his wife was 
not beautiful unless she little feet on 
which she could not walk. Some of the 
young Chinese are learning that it is 
pleasanter for a man to have a wife who 
can walk by his side. Formerly men 
thought it desirable that a woman’s mind 
should be cramped. The modern man is 
beginning to find out that it is more satis- 
factory to have for a wife a woman whose 
mind can walk side by side with his. 

A young physician had two patients, a 
carpenter and a blacksmith, both suffer- 
ing from the same illness. He gave both 
the same medicine. The carpenter re- 
covered and the blacksmith died; and the 
young physician thereupon entered on his 
tablets, ‘‘This medicine is good for car- 
penters, but bad for blacksmiths.” No 
such distinction can be drawn. Liberty 
is as good for women as it is for men. 


PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL. 


A Council of State Presidents was held 
on the morning of March 21. Miss Mary 
N. Chase, president of New Hampshire, 
occupied the chair. 

The best ways of increasing member- 
ship were discussed. Miss Helen L. 
Kimber, president of Kansas, reported 
that the membership of the Kansas E. §S. 
A. had increased more than seven-fold in 
the past two years. 

Miss Laura Clay, president of Kentucky, 
explained the plan by which Kentucky 
has been able to increase its membership 
so largely during the last few years. (Miss 
Clay will soon set forth this plan in detail 
in the National Column of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. State and local societies wish- 
ing to increase their numbers should be 
on the lookout for it.) 


ORGANIZATION CONFERENCE. 


A conference on Organization followed, 
Miss Mary G. Hay presiding. Many val- 
uable suggestions were made, and the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 

“That this Work Conference recom- 
mends that the National Association aim 
to double its membership during the com- 
ing year, and that each member try to 
secure one new member.”’ 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 


Mrs, Catt presided. The meeting was 
opened with prayer by Kev. Marie Jen- 
ney. Miss Kate M. Gordon sang ‘‘The 
Lord is my Shepherd.”’ 

A memorial service followed, for the 
prominent friends of equal rights who 
have died during the year. Mrs. Catt 
made the opening address. She spoke 
first of Mrs. Esther Morris, and said in 
substance: 

MRS, CATT’S ADDRESS. 


‘‘Mrs. Morris told me how she and her 
husband went to Wyoming in the eariy 
days, and how they were ‘snowed in’ in a 
little mountain town, where there was 
only one other woman, and she was ill, 
and Mrs. Morris nursed her. William 
Bright, the husband of the sick woman, 
was elected a member of the first Terri- 
torial Legislature of Wyoming. Mrs. 
Morris said to him, ‘You have often asked 
how you could repay me for taking care 
of your wife. You offered to pay me in 
money, but I did not want your money. 
Now I have a favor tv ask. I want you, 
when you go to the Legislature, to intro- 
duce a bill giving suffrage to women.’ 
She meme him, and he did it. Mrs, 
Morris was poor and obscure, but we owe 
woman suffrage in Wyoming to her. 

‘*Later, some men who were opposed to 
equal rights for women got Esther Morris 
appointed a justice of the peace, as a joke, 
expecting that she would resign; but she 
did not. Many cases were brought before 
her and decided by her, Sometimes an 
appeal was taken; but in every instance 
her decision was sustained by the higher 
court. Mrs. Morris lived to be a very old 
woman. Her son is now secretary of the 
Historical Association of Wyoming.”’ 

Mrs. Catt paid atribute to Hon. Thomas 
B. Reed, ‘whom all suffragists ought to 
love,’ to Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, and 
to Madam Sophia Levovna Friedland, the 
Russian delegate to the [International Suf- 
frage Conferance held in Washington last 
year. Mrs. Catt also spoke of Dr. Hannah 
Longshore. She said that when Dr. Long- 
shore began to practice in Philadelphia, 
the opposition to women physicians was 
so strong that the other doctors combined 
against her, and persuaded all the drug- 
gists to refuse to fill her prescriptions, so 
that she was obliged to compound and 
put up her own medicines. Dr. Long- 
shore was the mother of Mrs. L. L. Blank- 
enburg. ‘She gave Philadelphia its splen- 
did president,’’ said Mrs. Catt. 

Mrs Catt also paid a tender tribute to 
Mrs, Cornelia C. Hussey. She said: 
“There is no other person who has ever 
habitually sent contributions to the Na- 
tional American W.S. A. without being 
asked. Often and often she sent a hun- 
dred dollars, with a note saying, ‘I have 
just sold a piece of land, and I want to 
give part of the proceeds to the suffrage 
cause.’ In this 1 think she was unique.’’ 


MISS BLACKWELL’S ADDRESS, 


Miss Blackwell paid a tribute to Mrs, 
Cornella C. Hussey. She said in part: 

‘During the civil war a millionaire en- 
listed as a private. He bore himself mod- 
estly, and few persons had any idea that 
he was a rich man. A time came when 
the Government was in such straits that 
it could not issue pay to the troops till 
long after it was due. A private soldier 
came one day to the tent of the command- 
ing officer and said: ‘I want to speak to 
you about the pay of such and such a reg- 
iment.’ ‘It is of no use,’ said the officer, 
impatiently, ‘twenty men have been here 
already to speak about their pay, but we 
cannot issue it, for we have no money.’ 
‘It is not that,’ said the private. ‘I came 
to say that, if agreeable to you, I would 
advance the money to pay the regiment 
for this month.’ And he did. Then all 





the other be a ey expressed the wish 
that they bad such a private in their ranks. 
Such a private was Mrs. Cornelia Collins 
Hussey in the army of refurm. A quiet 
woman of Quaker blood, never seeking 
office or prominence, she came to the re- 
lief of our distressed vfficers on insumer- 
able occasions. She once told me that 
there were many who could write and 
speak for equal suffrage, but that the Lord 
seemed to have given her only one talent, 
that of making money, and she meant to 
use that for the cause. She did so most 
generously, 

“She was a friend to the host of over- 
worked ‘Little Mothers,’ and gave them 

icnics in the pleasant park that she had 
aid out close to her home. She was in- 
terested not only in equal suffrage but in 
a multitude of good causes, especially so- 
cial purity and opposition to the State 
regulation of vice. She was a great be- 
liever in preaching the gospel of reform 
through the printed page; and she and 
the daughter who was likeminded with 
her have sent out probably more equal 
suffrage literature than any other two 
women in the United States. She placed 
the Woman’s JOURNAL in a great num- 
ber of college reading-rooms, and sent it 
farand wide. During the 33 years that 
the paper has been published—and pub- 
lished always at a financial loss—she has 
been one of its most steadfast and gener- 
ous friends, .In the new country whither 
she has gone, I hope that she may have new 
opportunities to help on all good causes, 
as she would surely wish to do.” 

Mrs. Catt said that the palm of victory 
had come this year to Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. Though sbe had gone, yet it 
was still the privilege of the Association 
to have with it her friend and co-worker, 
Miss Anthony, and she was sure she ech- 
oed the prayer of every woman’s heart 
that this co-worker might still be here till 
the last woman is enfranchised. 


MISS ANTHONY’S ADDRESS. 


Miss Anthony was greeted with long- 
continued applause. She said that she and 
Mrs. Hussey and Mrs. Stanton had come 
back from Europe together on the same 
ship, and once, when walking the deck, 
Mrs. Hussey had said that God had given 
other gifts to other women, but she had 
only one, that of making money, and that 
as long as she lived she intended to give 
part of what she made to this cause of 
equal rights, ‘It was beautiful of her.’’ 
Miss Anthony held in her hand the fourth 
volume of the History of Woman Suffrage. 
On the table lay the three previous vol- 
umes. Miss Anthony said that these 
books were Mrs, Stanton’s monument. 
She read extracts from a number of Mrs, 
Stanton’s speeches, and said in conclu- 
sion: ‘*Mrs. Stanton and I have often 
talked about the future, and she always 
said, ‘I want you to go first, so that I can 
give your eulogy.’ She knew that I could 
not give hers. She was a word-artist. I 
am not. My affection for her was strong 
and enduring. I feel as ifa part of my life 
were gone, since she went over the river. 
As I heard the prayer that opened this 
Convention, I was reminded of a prayer 
that Mrs. Stanton once made at table. We 
were both entertained in the same home, 
and the man of the house sat in the par- 
lor talking eloquently to Mrs. Stanton, 
while his wife busied herself with house- 
hold cares. After a while we went to 
dinner, and the woman came in with her 
face red from cooking. She looked tired 
and overworked. The man asked Mrs. 
Stanton to say grace, and she, bowing her 
head, said, ‘Our Father, and Mother, too, 
have regard for the hands that have pre- 
pared this sumptuous meal.’ Mrs. Stan- 
ton was always regardful of the women 
who worked in the kitchen while the men 
were talking in the parlor.” 


MISS SHAW’S ADDRESS, 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw then gave an elo- 
quent eulogy of Mrs, Stanton, to which 
only a full report from shorthand notes 
could do justice, Of Mrs. Stanton and 
Miss Anthony Miss Shaw said: 

“Their ain idea was the right of the 
individual soul to be free. Last year 
while travelling alone in the West Indies 
I often thought of Mrs. Stanton and of her 
paper on ‘The Solitude of Self.’ In every 
great emergency, the soul is driven back 
upon itself, and must rely upon its own 
powers; and because women must do it, 
Mrs. Stanton demanded for them the best 
education and the largest freedom. You 
never know whom God will choose and 
raise up tu do his work; therefore all must 
have opportunity, and none must be de- 
barred. Mrs. Stanton knew that women 
must have light, in order to see how to do 
God’s work in the world. Then the cry 
was, ‘Not too much light at once.’ But 
Mrs. Stanton knew that the only eyes un- 
able to bear the sunlight are diseased 
eyes, and that it is only diseased souls 
that cannot bear the light of truth. She 
held that the right to see or be blind, to 
hear or be deaf, belonged to each indi- 
vidual woman. She and our leader and 
Lucy Stone held up the standard of truth; 
and when they were urged to lower it in 
order to suit the ideas of the world, they 
answered, ‘We will not lower our stand- 
ard to the level of your world. Bring 
the world up to the standard!’ Mrs. 
Stanton was an optimist of the optimists. 
I have often thought that I should like to 
live a hundred years hence and take part 
in the reform movements that will be go- 
ing on then; but I shall always be thank- 
ful that I lived in the present age, and 
knew these women who never quailed 
in the face of danger. 

‘The side that I like best to think of in 
regard to Mrs. Stanton is her home life— 
her family affections and her friendships. 
I was once & guest for several days in the 
same house with Mrs. Stanton and other 
leaders. Mrs. Stanton was so vivacious, 
so fresh, so full of the joy of life that it 
was delightful to be with her. She was 
80 witty that no one wanted to leave the 
room for a minute, for fear of losing some 
thing that Mrs. Stanton might say. I used 





—— 


to love to see her when she took a na 
Though so advanced in years, she would 
always awaken with a look of wonder and 
pleasure, like a child just looking out 
upon life. Someone spoke yesterday of 
putting a@ young woman on our oOfficia) 
board that we might have more enthusj. 
asm. Why, Susan B. Anthony has more 
than any of us! (Prolonged applause.) 
It may be well to put a young woman on 
the board for other reasons, but not for 
the sake of adding enthusiasm. Our 
greatest enthusiasts are over three score 
and ten. 

“One reason why Mrs. Stanton asked for 
education for women was because some 
of the bad things that are said about ug 
are true, Women are accused of emotion. 
alism. It is true that they are apt to be 
emotional; but people should remember 
that self-control comes only with freedom, 
A woman who has been governed by a 
master has not had a chance to learn to 
govern herself. The power of self-goy- 
ernment requires freedom for its develop. 
ment. 

“I believe if Mrs. Stanton were here to. 
day she would have a message for these 
young and older people—a message of 
hope. She would bid yo. be strong, 
stand fast, and have faith in the goodness 
of the world and in the ultimate triumph 
of the truth.”’ 

Mrs. Catt said: ‘‘Mrs. Stanton was a 
strong advocate of an educational qualifi- 
cation for suffrage. In this she differed 
with her gifted gr Mrs. Stanton 
Blatch. ey argu the question in a 
series of articles in the WomAN’s Jour- 
NAL. It was a case where Greek met 
Greek; and the brilliant controversy will 
long be remembered. When Mrs. Stanton 
was 86 she wrote asking me to come to 
see her, as she wanted to find out what [ 
thought of an educational qualification. I 
was busy at the time, and could not go, 
Later she wrote again begging me to 
come, as she wanted to find out my views 
on the educational qualification. She 
thought the time had now come when 
women should demand one. I went, and 
as soon as! entered the room Mrs, Stan- 
ton said: ‘Iam glad you have come, I[ 
want your views on the educational quali- 
fication, for I believe that the safety of 
this American Republic is in danger from 
the illiterate vote.’ And then she began 
and she talked for four hours on the edu- 
cational qualification, and I never got a 
chance to express my views. The strength 
and activity of her mind at her great age 
were marvellous.”’ 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman then 
read the memorial poem, ‘‘In Honor,” 
which has already appeared in our col- 
umns, 

SATURDAY EVENING. 


Mrs. Catt presided. Prayer was offered 
by the Rev. R. Wilkinson, who said in 
part; 

“Almighty God, Thou hast always been 
pleased with consecration. We pray Thee 
to look dowa upon these people gathered 
here—the women whose lives have been 
devoted to a great cause. Send forth Thy 
light, so that they may achieve still more 
for Thee. In this work men and women, 
animated with a noble purpose, are cum- 
bining their forces to bring about the 
reign of righteousness; and when that 
comes it will take all that men and wom- 
en can do to eradicate the great evils that 
men have already wrought. We thank 
God that there are some men who have 
stood for the right, and for better condi- 
tions; but who, because of the corruption 
of politics and the evils of unprincipled 
men, will have to labor arduvusly to do 
what is to be done. God bless this organ- 
ization, and may the realization of its 
hopes be not far off! God bless the wom- 
en engaged in this work! God knows that 
if this city has in any way been lifted up, 
it was through the efforts of noble wom- 
en. God bless them! We want to feel 
that men and women are actuated by 
righteousness, and are working together 
to bring about the social and political re- 
generation of this city. Amen.’’ 

After a piano solo by Miss Leah Bannis- 
ter, Dr. Cora Smith Eaton of Minneapolis 
gave the address entitled ‘‘Southward 
Ho!” already published in the JourRNAL. 
Henry B. Blackwell spoke on ‘*Domestic 
Imperialism,’’ Mrs. Virginia D. Young of 
South Carolina on ‘*The Most Conserva- 
tive State,’ and Rev. Marie Jeuney of 
lowa on ‘‘Why Women Do Not Vote.”’ 


MISS JENNEY’S ADDRESS. 


Miss Jenney said the reason women had 
not obtained the ballot was that they were 
not yet fully awakened to their political 
responsibilities. She illustrated women’s 
latent and unconscious power by telling 
of a brood of wild ducks that had been 
hatched and brought up in a farm-yard. 
They walked about pecking and stepping 
timidly like the other fowls, and the far- 
mer said to her: “‘Them ducks can fly— 
they can fly miles, and they don’t know 
it. It just beats all to see how close they 
keep to their chicken-coops!”’ Later they 
began to fly up into the trees to roost. and 
the farmer said, ‘“‘They are finding out 
what they can do.’’ At last they all 
learned the full use of their wings. Wom- 
en at present are in the stage of finding 
out what they can do. 

One reason why women do not yet vote 
is the self-effacement of many women, and 
one is the kindness of many men, These 
are lovely traits, but these virtues may be 
misapplied. Women sometimes efface 
themselves to an extent that is bad for 
their men as well as for themselves, and 
men out of mistaken kindness sometimes 
try to shield their women from responsi- 
bilities that would be good for them. 

Helen Keller has said that nothing can 
equal the horror of absolute dumbness, 
tbe lack of all power of expression, before 
a deaf-mute has been taught to converse. 
Women begin as dumb citizens. We are 
taught that it would be highly improper 
for us to speak, but that men will always 
be ready to speak forus. A time comes 
when we want to call their attention to 
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e great wrong and the need of reme- 
ying it, and we make the most frantic 
estures, but they are all looking the 
other way. Then we say, ‘If we cannot 
speak, we can write,” and we sign a nu- 
merous petition; and the city fathers say, 
“Js this signed by voters? No? Then it 
js not worth looking at." Miles Standish 
ot a friend to propose to Priscilla in his 
Fenalf, but the outcome showed he would 
have been wiser to speak for himself. The 
rson who does not speak out, who has 
no voice, is always overlooked and forgot- 
ten. Women try very hard to be dumb 
citizens, and we stay dumb most of the 
time; but once in a while some tremen- 
dous issue comes along, and we speak. 


THE QUESTION BOX, 


The question box, conducted by Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, had proved so attractive a 
feature that there were urgent requests for 
her to answer some questions at every 
meeting. She answered a number on this 
occasion, with her usual brilliancy and 
point. One question was: ‘**Is not the rela- 
tion of men and women to the suffrage dif- 
ferent, because the women are supported 
by the men?’ Miss Shaw answered, ‘It 
is a fallacy to say that the men support 
the women. The men by their industry 

rovide the raw material, and the women 
by their industry turn it into clothing 
and nourishment. When my father sent 
home a barrel of flour, my mother did not 
drive us eight youngsters up to that bar- 
rel of raw flour at mealtime, and say, 
‘Children, here is your dinner.’ When he 
bought a bolt of cloth, she did not take 
that whole bolt of cloth and wind it 
around us, and say, ‘Children, here are 
the clothes your father has sent you.’ 
Those of you who have your clothes 
made, as I do, know that the making costs 
more than the cloth. The woman bas 
always done her full share of supportin 
the family. In the South, under the ol 
régime, she bore more than an equal part 
of the care, for the planter could hire an 
overseer for the plantation work, but his 
wife could not hire one for the work of 
the house.”’ 

The Sunday services have already been 
described. On Monday morning the dele- 
gates and visitors were given a trolley 
ride around the city, which they greatly 
enjoyed, 

MONDAY AFTERNOON. 


The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Booth Barr. A telegram 
of greeting from Margaret E. Peel Herz- 
ford was read by Miss Gordon. The re- 
port of the Committee on Industrial Prob- 
lems Affecting Women and Children, writ- 
ten by Mrs. Clara B. Colby, was given by 
Mrs. E. L. Saxton. That of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation for Civil Rights was 
given by Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer. 


LITERATURE, 


Miss Blackwell reported for the Com- 
mittee on Literature that the Association’s 
quarterly, Progress, had been issued reg- 
ularly during the year, and had a circula.- 
tion of about 20,000; that tw» leaflets had 
been published iv an improved form, “The 
Nonsense of It,’’ by Col. T. W. Higginson, 
and “The Test of Experiment,’’ by Miss 
Blackwell; and that 89,000 copies of a 
booklet by Mrs. Catt, entitled ‘‘Do You 
Know?” had been printed and mailed to 
voters in New Hampshire. 


GREETING FROM SOCIALISTS, 


Dr. Smith, fraternal delegate from the 
Central Socialist Club of L uisiana, read 
a greeting from it, as follows: 


To the National Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion, assembled at New Orleans : 

Lapiges:—Greetings of heartfelt wel- 
come are tendered you in this, your thirty- 
fifth convention, in the city of New Or 
leans, by the Central Socialist Club of 
Louisiana, which directs us to extend the 
right hand of fellowship to you as co- 
workers for equal franchise and the public 
good, 

Asasmall portion of the Socialist par- 
ty, we point with pride to the fact that 
ours is the only political party in America 
which welcomes and asks the coéperation 
of women, and which demands nothing 
for men which it does not equally demand 
for all women; that it isthe only puiitical 
party in America which proclaims the 
possession of a definite plan for the 
termination of the practical slavery of 
women and children to the male sex, and 
of the evils of factory labor for women and 
children, of ill-paid labor for men, women 
and children, of the liquor traffic with its 
horrors and iniquitous tendencies, and of 
the social evil. 

From the coal mines and silk mills of 
Pennsylvania, and the cotton mills both 
North and South, the cry for life and hap- 
piness from helpless children swells that 
from the down trodden women enslaved 
in factories, stores and other employ- 
ments. Some men, not blinded by the 
greed for wealth, see the danger to our 
Civilization which must result from such 
exploitation of the lives of our helpless 
women and children; but only from the 
moral nature of woman, with her maternal 
tenderness for all the down-trodden of her 
race, can we secure the motive power for 
its cure. 

We invite your careful consideration of 
the platform of our party, which we assert 
is the most practical and comprehensive 
plan for the solution of all these evils. 

Fraternally yours, 
MARTHA A. PORTER, 
Lovuisse W. BAYARD, 
Fannie C. WILKINSON, 
Morris LICHTENTAG, 
ERASTE RIVOIRE, 
Cas. CoLLins Buck. 

The State report of Delaware was given 
by Mrs. Cranston, of Iowa by Mrs. Cogges- 
hall, of Kansas by Miss Kimber, of Maine 
by Miss Burgess, of Maryland by Mrs. 
Thomas, of Massachusetts by Mr. Black- 
well, of Nebraska by Mrs. Young, of IIli- 
hois by Mrs. Long (who mentioned that 
he State Association had increased 40 per 





cent, in membership during the year), and 
of Montana by Miss Gai] Laughlin. 


THE MONTANA CAMPAIGN, 


Miss Laughlin, who had just returned 
from Montana, gave an interesting account 
of the campaign there. Montana is the 
third State in the Union in size. It has 
an area of 144,000 square miles. When 
she began work there, a few months ago, 
the State was almost without organization 
along suffrage lines. But in Montana the 
labor unions are strong, and ho'd the bal- 
avce of power. Their State Convention 
adopted strong resolutions in favor of 
equal suffrage, with only one dissenting 
vote. So did the Butte union. One 
fourth of the population of the State is 
concentrated at Butte, and the union there 
is made up of delegates from 40 branches. 
Of twenty labor unions that Miss Laugh- 
lin addressed and asked to pass resolutions 
for suffrage, every one did sv. Petitions 
were circulated, and 3 500 individual sig- 
natures secured. Much interest was 
aroused. There were constant requests 
for suffrage literature, from schools, wom- 
en’s clubs, etc. Public men had to range 
themselves on one side or the other. At 
a meeting of the Elks, where they were 
playing jokes on each other and imposing 
mock punishments, the president was 
fined $15 for refusing to declare his opin- 
ion on woman suffrage. At the legislative 
hearings there was not even standin 
room. The vote in the Lower House saool 
41 in favor to 23 opposed, in the Senate 12 
in favor to 13 opposed. Miss Laughlin 
said: ‘‘There was a great change in the 
whole attitude of the Legislature as time 
passed on. Most of the members took 
woman suffrage as a joke in the begin- 
ning and very seriously at the end; and I 
believe every one of those who voted ‘No’ 
felt a little uneasy fur fear he had made a 
mistake.’’ Miss Laughlin said that much 
of her route was over unbroken ground, 
and she often had to do everything her- 
self, put up her own posters with a 
package of tacks and a jackknife, sweep 
out the room where the meeting was to be 
held, and ring the bell. She regards the 
outlook in Montana as hopeful. 


(To be continued.) 





A FEW SLIGHT CORRECTIONS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Permit me, dear advocates of truth and 
accuracy and justice, to say a word in ref- 
erence to a paragraph on the last page of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL of March 14, and 
correct a few errors. 

Mrs. Denison, the highly esteemed pres- 
ident of Sorosis, did not resign because 
she is now General Federation President, 
but she vacated the chair because her 
term of office was ended, She served 
faithfully for four years and more, as she 
filled out the term when Mrs. Hall re- 
signed, was then elected president, and 
reélected after two years. As the consti- 
tution limits the term of office, she could 
not again be nominated. 

In regard to Mrs. Wilbour. She was 
one of the founders of Sorosis; the early 
meetings were held at her hospitable 
home, and she it was who selected the 
name—a botanical one—for the Club. 
It is true she was the first secretary and 
treasurer of the Club, but she was also its 
first duly elected president, the first elect- 
ed by ballot, the others, Alice Cary and 
Mrs. Croly, being only chairmen. Miss 
Cary presided only at one meeting. Af- 
terward chairmen were elected at each 
meeting fora time, and then Mrs. Wilbour 
was elected the first real bona fide presi- 
dent. ‘Honor to whom honor is due.”’ 

“She is advanced in age,”’ the JouRNAL 
says, but she has yet several years to live 
before she will be “seventy years young,”’ 
and we who united with Sorosis in 1872, 
when she was president, are glad and 
proud that, with the added advantages 
which decades of culture in the Old World, 
amid the finest literary and artistic sur- 
roundings, have given her, she comes 
again to be our beloved and honored 
leader. PHEBE A, HANAFORD. 

201 West St., N.Y.City, April 5, 1903. 

WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Women in Australia lament the death 
of Dr. Clara Stone, the pioneer woman 
physician in that country. She was born 
in Tasmania, and early turned her atten- 
tion to the study of anatomy. Her taste 
for science was inherited, as her father 
was all his life a student of biology. She 
finally decided to study medicine. The 
idea was unheard of at the time in Aus- 
tralia, and Miss Stone came to Philadel- 
phia, where she studied at the Women’s 
Medical College. She graduated at To- 
ronto, in 1888. Sbethen went to London 
and continued her studies, and started 
practice in Melbourne in 1890. She mar- 
ried the Rev. D. Egryn Jones, who was a 
doctor as well asa clergyman, and was a 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
England. The Australian Woman’s Sphere 
says: 

“Dr. Stone experienced a little of the 
old-time prejudice against women doctors, 
but it quickly disappeared, and her suc- 
cessful entry into the medical world was 
the means of encouraging several other 
young women, who entered the profession 
when the Melbourne University was 
thrown open to them. Dr. Stone was a 
practical philanthropist, and headed a 








band of earnest workers in the interests of 
poor women in the city, to whom her ser- 
vices were given free. She established a 
dispensary for them, and the result of this 
movement was the present Queen Victoria 
Hospital for Women, which is managed 
and officered by women. Dr. Stone was 
also deeply interested in woman suffrage, 
and spoke in public on its behalf. She 
took a very high position in her profes- 
sion, and she will be very much missed in 
every circle in which she was known.”’ 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New YorRK, APRIL 7, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

There occurred recently in this city the 
closing exercises of the thirteenth year of 
the Woman’s Law Class of the New York 
University. They took place in the Con- 
cert Hall of the Madison Square Garden. 
Twenty-eight young women received the 
certificates which established the fact that 
they had passed successfully the examina- 
tion in the proficiency of their studies, 
The stage was decorated with a profusion 
of flowers and foliage plants, and the hall 
was well filled with the friends of the 
graduates. The dean of the school, Prof. 
Clarence D. Ashley, presided, and con- 
ferred the certificates and the prizes. The 
glee club of the University sang college 
songs, and there was other agreeable 
music, The address of the evening was 
made by Miss Caroline Hazard, M. A., 
president of Wellesley College. It was a 
thoughtful paper, entitled ‘“‘The Law of 
Liberty.’”’ The highest ideal of woman- 
hood was described, and the part that 
women must take in uplifting the world 
was dwelt upon. It seemed as if she must 
say that the admission of women to a 
voice in legislation was necessary to bring 
about the reforms she hoped to see. But 
when she was apparently on the point of 
claiming the true law of liberty, she drift- 
ed away from that branch of her subject, 
leaving all hope for the future to the 
same ‘‘indirect influence’ that has been 
of so little avail inthe past. This Law 
Class of the University bas grown to be 
an institution of value in the city. It was 
established in 1890 through the energy 
and ability of Frau Emma Kempin, a 
graduate of the University of Zurich. She 
came here full of enthusiasm for her pur- 
pose, and with rare good sense brought 
together just the right persons t® aid her 
in the undertaking. She saw her efforts 
crowned with success before her return to 
her native land, where her premature 
death soon followed. Too often all that 
is owing to her is forgotten by those who 
have reaped the results of her labors. 

The regular monthly meeting of Sorosis 
took place on Monday, April 6. The day 
was lovely, and there was a large attend- 
ance of members and friends. Mrs. Char- 
lotte B. Wilbour, the newly-elected presi- 
dent, presided. The subject of discussion 
for the day was ‘‘Home Pictures,’’ and 
she gave a delightful description of an 
English home in presenting the chairman, 
Mrs. Alice May Scudder. All the address- 
es were interesting, and many were bril- 
liant. Mrs, Elizabeth Akers Allen read 
an original poem on **The Woman and 
the Churn,”’ in which the long slavery of 
the farmer’s wife in the use of the ‘‘old- 
fashioned up-and-down churn’’ was pa- 
thetically portrayed. Mrs. May Riley 
Smith described ‘‘A Sorosis Grandmoth- 
er,’’ Mrs. Fanny Carpenter gave an inter- 
esting account of life in Hawaii, and there 
were other excellent short speeches. 

The Legislative League held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting on Thursday, April 
2. Miss Emilie M. Bullowa, the young 
lawyer who has already been mentioned, 
spoke on the “Laws Controlling Con- 
tracts’? to a good audience. On the same 
evening the regular monthly meeting of 
the Bedford Political Equality League 
was held in Cooper Hall, Brooklyn, Mrs. 
Talbot-Perkins, the president, presiding. 
The chairman of the evening, Mrs. Mary 
J. Annabel, and Mrs. Ella A. Bole, the 
president of the New York State Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, delivered 
eloquent addresses. There are, as usual, 
music and a social hour reception, 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The New England Woman’s Press As- 
sociation will have a breakfast at Hotel 
Vendome at 1 P. M., April 15, in place of 
the usual literary meeting. Music, songs, 
and sketches will be given by members, 
and a group of songs contributed by Miss 
Alice Gertrude Coe, contralto. This will 
be distinctly a ‘‘home talent’”’ day, and no 
guests will be invited. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


~~! Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

e and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Auice Stone BLAckwE.t, and 
Lucy E. AntHory. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








CREATORE CONCERTS. 


Some brilliant programmes have been 
planned for the final Creatore concerts at 
Symphony Hall on Friday evening and 
Saturday afternoon of next week, and the 
evening of Sunday, the 19th inst. The 
scenes of enthusiasm which attended his 
last appearances in this city will undoubt- 
edly be repeated upon the occasion of 
these farewell concerts by this popular 
Italian musician. 








A CHANCE TO CAMP 
IN THE WOODS. 


From the first of June to the middle of 
October, Cedar Lodge and Birchbay camps 
will be open for guests. Lake Memphre- 
magog, on whose shores the camps are 
placed, affords fishing, rowing, bathing 
and beautiful sunset effects. A garden 
yields the best of vegetables, while the 
dairy farm adjoining sends milk, butter 
and cream. Good teams at moderate 
prices can be had for drives among the 
picturesque hills. As only alimited num- 
ber of campers can be received, arrange- 
ments should be made early in the season. 

Terms, including use of boats, ten dol- 
lars a week, For further particulars ad- 
dress MRS. ISABEL C, BARROWS, 

135 East 15th St., New York City. 


WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,'99. Cure dan- 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 50 cents for 
sample (half price). Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 








A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal 
suffrage. 


, _{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ED! ORS: { ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT { FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
Epitors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 
First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on tria - - 25 
Six Months : : ° - 1,25 
Per Annum : : : 2.50 
Single copies - - - . @ «A 06 


Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 


“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”’—Clara Barton. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary 4. 
IAvermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It fe 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 





The ‘“‘National Column” in the Woman’s Joun- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 

TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 

To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not ‘all live 


in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


83 Park Street, Bost »n, Mass. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY’ 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
, TELEPHONE Me. 1971. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





The Gilman School 


i Also Cal 
for Girls The Contesdge a School 
Resident pupils, $1,000, 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Directoe, 
Cambridge, Mass. 














AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theatre. 


401 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





CASTLE 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, APRIL 13. 


“A Celebrated Case.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢. 60c, 
Prices: { Mutinese los. 25c., 50c. 





SYMPHONY HALL 


Friday Evening 
Saturday Afternoon Sunday Evening 
APRIL 17, 18, 19 


CREATORE 


And His Italian Band. 
Evenings at 8, afternoon at 2.30. Popular 
prices, . 75c., $1.00. Sale opens Monday, 
April 13, at 4.30. Jewett plano used. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough paowteaye of the English 
language, she i» also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 











PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


- Typical Life in Chile. 

Reminiscences of Peru. 

Cuba and the Cubans. 

. The Land of the Incas. 

The Indians ofthc Western Slopes 
of the Andes. 

Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American 
asa riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North anad@ 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself 
12. Character,Culture,Mental Train- 
ing. 
13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship, 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltees and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of tte Incas. 


No apepe 


Woman 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vial interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D, 
Mead, and others, Buston. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR, 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at r ble prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum,. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HaRRIOT T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 


TRIP TO EUROPE. 


A strictly private party, limited to 1 5 
members, will leave New York June 27th, 
per North German Lloyd Line, visiting 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany (The 
Rhine), France and England. Duration of 
tour 77 days. For further information 
address Mrs. VIRGINIA D. YOUNG, 

FarrFax, S.C 
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EASTER LILIES. 
BY L. D. GOLDSBERRY. 
The lilies fell a-blooming, 
The lilies of the field: 

The Lord he lay in tombing 
All in the sullen glooming, 
But the lowly lily-chalices 
Watched in the dark, the dark! 


The birdies fell a-singing 

The morn of Easter-day : 
The angels they were winging, 
Lord’s comfort they were bringing, 
But the birdies in the brier-tree 
Sang for the dawn, the dawn! 


The lilies fell a-shaking, 

The lilies of the field: 
White cups of incense breaking 
To tell the Lord's awaking, 
O the lilies heard Christ Jesus 
Wake in the tomb, the tomb! 


AN EASTER OFFERING. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 








Dear Lord, I find no offering meet 
To lay at thy beloved feet; 

For lilies fade on Easter morn, 

And fairest roses bear a thorn ; 

The green wood and the flowery field 
No living, fadeless garland yield. 


Oh! there is yet a place apart, 

The sheltered garden of my heart, 
Its thornless rose of Love I'll glean; 
The lily, Hope, and living green 
Of Faith; and in a garland sweet 
I'll bind and lay them at thy feet. 


EDELWEISS. 

BY MARION BOYD ALLEN. 
Shadowed in our twilight dim, 
No exultant Easter hymn 
Yet has risen toward the morn, 
Far above, thou flower high-born, 
Radiant in the Alpen glow 
As the everlasting snow, 

Thou canst see what glory bright 
Fills the waiting sky with light. 
In the sunshine and the cloud, 
Often by the tempest bowed, 
Trustful as a little child 

In thy sky-home undefiled ; 

Pure in heart, ’tis given thee 
First the wondrous dawn to see. 
Easter-robed, ’mid snow and ice, 
In his raiment, edelweiss! 





—— ow 


AT EASTER-TIDE. 





BY HELEN GRAY CUNE. 





At Easter-tide, when lilies blow 
For font and altar, virgin things, 
When spikes of maple scarlet show, 
And thin clouds white as angels’ wings, 
While some fresh voice the message flings, 
“The Lord is risen!’’—from long ago 
Rise purified the tombed Springs, 
At Easter-tide, when lilies blow. 


Oh, when the hallowed hour not brings 

Those gloried ghosts, whose brows we 
know, 

Nor I o’er change and distance throw 

In midmost prayer, an arm that clings, 

Ah then, the deep-toned bell that rings 
I shall not hear, nor hear whatso 

The clear young voice triumphant sings, 
At Easter-tide, when lilies blow! 








-_-« 


The Human Way. 


BY ANGELA MORGAN. 

“] wonder,” muttered young Mrs. 
Perry, jerking a hat-pin from the cushion, 
“if D’ll ever in this life possess suitable 
and seasonable things to wear?”’ 

She thrust a hat-pin rather viciously 
through the passé summer creation that 
crowned her head. 

“One would suppose I didn’t know,” 
she indignantly told her reflected image, 
“that a trim tailor suit and walking hat 
are the correct street dress for fall. One 
would suppose I didn’t realize how shab- 
by and out of taste is this absurd combi- 
nation of summer hat, winter skirt, and 
odd spring jacket. But what use is it to 
know these things, when one has no 
money?” 

She sighed despairingly, and rummaged 
in a box for her oft-cleaned tan gloves. 
The sight of them, lying beside a small 
pile of newly washed neck ribbons, pro- 
voked a fresh burst of scorn. 

“Oh, the littleness of it!’ she cried, bit- 
terly. ‘“‘To spend one’s God-given ener- 
gies in cleaning and mending and turning 
and dyeing—all because of a miserable, 
soul-pinching lack of money !”’ 

Catching up gloves and pocketbook, she 
passed into the sitting-room of the little 
flat. 

“Be sure to take good care of Freddie 
while I’m gone, Dora,’’ she aijured her 
cousin, who bent above her school book, 
the two-year-old youngster playing at her 
feet. 

“]’}l try,” was the rather weary answer. 
‘He's always getting into mischief,though, 
no matter how I watch him.’’ 

The mother sighed impatiently. ‘I sup- 
pose,” she said, aggrievedly, “that I ought 
really to stay with him. But it does seem 


as if I might have some recreation once in 
a while, even if it’s no more than going 
down town to do a little shopping. But 
then, I'm always made to feel guilty 
whenever I demand any release from the 
daily grind.’’ 

She kissed the child hastily. *‘Good-by, 
Freddie — mamma's coming back soon. 
Gracious, how dirty that dress is, and I 
just put it on an hourago! I must make 
him some new slips this week. Oh, the 
hundreds of things crying to be done! 
Shall I ever. ever have any leisure?”’ 

As she hastened toward the elevated 
train, her thoughts, now fully started io 
this channel, raced on with waxing fury. 

“It isn’t right,’’ she protested, ‘‘that 
any human being should be obliged to 
waste her precious powers on miserly 
economies and paltry strivings. There 
should be time for something else than 
getting meals and making beds and keep- 
ing clothes in order. There should be lei- 
sure! Time to think, and study, and de- 
velop the higher regions of one’s being. 
Time to appreciate the beauties and finer 
things of life. Oh, there’s something 
wrong with the system of things!” 

Down town the sight of gorgeous shop 
windows only accentuated her bitter 
mood, Mrs. Perry did not possess the 
philosophy that enables one to enjoy 
beauty regardless of possession, The dis- 
play of exquisite garments only filled her 
with wretchedness. 

**It is cruel!’’ she persisted. ‘Cruel to 
be deprived of these things, when one has 
the taste and the artistic ability to appre- 
ciate them so keenly.”’ 

It was half an hour later, as she stood 
at a counter making modest purchases, 
that the sound of a woman’s voice near by 
arrested her attention. There was some- 
thing exceedingly familiar in the well- 
modulated tones. 

Glancing up, she saw that her surmise 
was correct. The perfectly appareled wo- 
man who stood looking at silks was a 
friend of her girlhood. 

The recognition was mutual. The 
friends moved toward each other with 
outstretched hands and glowing eyes. 
‘Why, Clara! Is this you?”’ 

“And you, Margaret?”’ 

Then followed the rush of questions 
and comments most natural under the 
circumstances. 

‘Come with me,’’ said Clara Eberly, 
drawing Mrs. Perry from the counter; 
‘*we’ll go to my hotel, where we can talk 
over old times to our hearts’ content. 
Shopping can wait for a day or two.”’ 

She was so sweet, so cordial, so like the 
Clara of former days, that Mra. Perry for- 
got for the moment that her dress showed 
a disheartening contrast to the exquisitely 
fitting tailor gown of gray. 

Once out in the street, however, the 
realization smote her. A hansom was 
waiting for Clara, The two women got 
into it, and again the questions and com- 
ments ran on, 

It was but a few minutes’ ride to the 
hotel. Mrs. Perry followed her friend 
into the handsome entrance, trying very 
hard not to be envious. 

‘‘And now,” cried Mrs. Eberly, as they 
reached her ro»m, ‘‘we can have a cozy 
afternoon all by ourselves!"’ 

She rang for a boy, and ordered refresh- 
ments. 

‘Do sit back and relax, and forget if 
you can all about the duties waiting for 
you at home, I sha’n’t listen to your go- 
ing under two hours at least. Dinner to 
get? Oh, well, can’t you let it go for to- 
day? There! Perhaps it is thonghtless 
for me totalk so. You see, I have no re- 
sponsibilities whatever. I’ve boarded at 
hotels ever since I married. Howard is 
out of town so much, it really wouldn’t 
be sensible to keep house. And then I 
travel with him most of the time.”’ 

Mrs. Perry leaned forward impulsively. 
‘*What an ideal life!’ she cried. ‘Just 
what I’ve always wanted. You have lei- 
sure —time to think and study and see the 
world and accomplish great things. Oh, 
Clara, you should be very thankful!”’ 

Mrs. Eberly laughed rather helplessly. 
‘Accomplish great things!’ she repeated. 
‘‘Why, Margaret, I don’t accomplish any- 
thing. If you ask me why, I am sure I 
cannot tell. All I know is that lam con 
stantly on the go, and yet I do nothing. 
My life is absolutely of no use to the 
world. Doesn’t it sound dreadful? Es- 
pecially when you think of my essays at 
school on the subject of higher living, and 
all that. I hope you are not shocked.”’ 

“I’m not shocked, but greatly aston- 
ished. I thought—I was sure—that hav- 
ing money and opportunities would make 
a difference You don’t have to spend 
your forces worrying about dress—”’ 

“Dress! It is the bane of my life. That 
is just it. The tailor and the milliner and 
the modiste and all the rest of the terrible 
train take up so much of my existence 
that I sometimes long to cry out for re- 
lease. Fashion makes greater demands 
upon women every year. Oh, it’s a prob- 
lem! I don’t pretend to know the solu- 
tion of it. But I sometimes yearn for a 





simple. quiet life—for a life utterly free 


from all this foolish frippery and non- 
sense! I would like a little home that I 
could care for myself. Oh, what joy I 
would take in making it sweet and attrac- 
tive for my husband! And I would be 
willing to wear simple clothes, and to 
have only a few of them — numerous 
clothes are such a burden—and I would 
be happy—oh, so happy!—for to me that 
would be living.’’ 

On her way homeward, an hour later, 
Mrs. Perry gazed musingly out of the car 
wiadow. 

“Strange!” she sighed. ‘People al- 
ways want what they do not possess. 
And somehow I really believe Clara 
meant what she said.”’ 





KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 

Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, in consenting to 
accept the presidency of the kindergarten 
department of the National Educational 
Association, at the Boston meeting, in 
place of Miss Anna W. Williams of Phila- 
delphia, who is unable to assume the 
duties, has again shown her active good 
will toward the kindergarten. 

The Boston Teachers’ Club has voted to 
join a federation of the teachers’ clubs, to 
be organized at an early day. When com- 
pletely organized this federation will in- 
clude all associations made up of teachers 
employed in the public schools, Its ob- 
ject will be to improve the conditions un- 
der which the school work is done, and 
to secure for the teachers in the Boston 
schools all the rights and benefits to which 
they are professionally entitled. One of 
the earliest measures to which the new 
federation will give its attention will be 
the reduction of the number of pupils un- 
der charge of a teacher to thirty-five. Its 
limit is pow sixty. A second object will 
be to secure for teachers a voice in deter- 
mining the details in the course of study. 

At Chilocca, Oklahoma, there is an In- 
dian agricultural school which owns 
8,600 acres of land; here hundreds of pu- 
pils are receiving instruction in farming, 
dairying, and stock raising. In many of 
the schools the pupils are taught the 
Indian arts of basket-making, blanket- 
weaving, bead-work, pottery, etc., and 
also how to make lace of modern designs. 
The Indian mother who by any of these 
arts is a bread-winner during the long 
winter months commands more respect 
and consideration. 


THE HELPING HAND. 





Mrs. E, Trask Hill, State Secretary of 
the Kiog’s Sons and Daughters of Massa- 
chusetts, has purchased the land and the 
old almshouse which adjoins Gordon Rest, 
at Hanson. The old house will be reno- 
vated and newly furnished for the accom- 
modation of the overflow from Gordon 
Rest. 


Tbe Women’s Travelling Exchange is a 
new mevement to aid women to earn 
money without leaving their homes. It 
proposes to sell the handiwork of women 
in hotels and boarding-houses in summer 
and winter resorts, colleges, boarding- 
schools, and by holding sales in different 
cities and towns. Embroideries, baby 
clothes, all sorts of stocks and collars, 
faucy bags, aprons, and other household 
articles, burnt wood and baskets, as well 
as other hand made articles, are handled 
by the Travelling Exchange. The first 
sale was held at Springfield, Mass., Christ- 
mas time, and something like $1,000 was 
realized. A large Easter sale was held 
recently at Lakewood. The headquarters 
for the work is in Springfield, Mass., with 
Mrs. Ada E. Chapin as manager. , 

-_-oe 

SAVING THE CHILDREN. 

A novel experiment has beep success- 
fully tried by the Babies’ Hospital, No. 
657 Lexington Avenue, New York. So 
many babies have been returned to the 
hospital for treatment as a result of not 
having proper care in their homes after 
discharge, that the hospital has engaged 
a visiting physician, whose duty it is to 
follow up all serious cases discharged 
from the wards in an improved or cured 
condition. The visiting physician goes to 
the home, prescribes when necessary, in- 
structs the mother in the care of the 
child, the preparation of food, and steril- 
izing of milk,—often doing these himself, 
so that the mother can see exactly how it 
is done,—the bathing of the child, and the 
sanitation of the home. It is hoped to 
add before many months a second visiting 
physician to aid in the preventive work of 
the hospital. 

B. Ogden Chisholm, secretary of the 
hospital, in speaking of the new depart- 
ment, said: ‘‘During the last year we had 
41 deaths from marasmus, or lack of nu- 
trition, and it is safe to say that more 
than 50 per cent. of these were hopeless 
on admission. All the energies we can 








exert, all the skill expended, cannot save 


a baby that has got into the condition 
that many are when they reach us. We 
must go farther back, and try to show the 
mother at home how to feed and care for 
her baby. We must teach her cleanliness, 
regularity, and simple rules of health. 
This is the aim of our new departure— 
that of the visiting physician.’—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 





WOMAN’S PRIVILEGES. 

Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, of 
Chicago, spoke on ‘‘Woman’s Privileges” 
at the National Suffrage Convention in 
New Orleans. She said: 


One of the great lessons why women do 
not secure the ballot is because there is 
rooted in the popular mind the notion 
that at present the laws in all respects are 
so favorable to women, and grant them 
such great privileges, that women would 
gain nothing more by the ballot, but in- 
stead might lose these privileges. 

A careful investigation of laws relating 
to women’s property, earnings, rights of 
action, eligibility to paying positions, 
dower, selection of family home, children, 
and many others where women’s interests 
are involved, shows that these so-called 
privileges generally give women less than 
men enjoy in the same States, and that 
the ballot in women’s hands would be the 
only assurance of true privilege. 

In conclusion, Mrs. McCulloch said that 
the laws of Louisiana, though derived 
from a different source than those in 
States inheriting the old English common 
law system, showed results much the 
same, and recognized masculine suprem- 
acy. 

Some of the recent laws of Louisiana, 
such as the one of 1901 directing the em- 
ployers of women to furnish seats for 
them and to allow them a half-hour for 
lunch, and the law of 1902 attempting to 
protect women from factory work lasting 
more than ten hours a day, evidenced a 
chivalrous desire to protect the woman- 
hood of the State from severe and ex- 
hausting labor. But these law makers 
should have been aware that such laws in 
other States have been declared unconsti- 
tutional as ‘“‘interfering with freedom of 
contract,’’ and that, though they sounded 
well, they might not stand the test of the 
Supreme Court, if any employer cared to 
object. 

Another apparent favor to women is 
allowing them to sue for, and own, as 
their separate property, the damages se- 
cured from a suit for injuries to their per- 
son or reputation. To be sure, husbands 
have the same right concerning injuries to 
themselves, and women in this particular 
are in no way elevated above men. This 
method of securing means of support is, 
however, only open to women in case they 
are so fortunate as to be injured in repu- 
tation or limb. 

The community property seems also a 
step towards equality for wives. The law 
states that marriage superinduces, of 
right, partnership or community of ac- 
quets or gains, and all the produce of 
their reciproeal industry; but alas! the 
wife is the silent partner only, for the 
husband is the sole administrator of this 
community, or, as the law puts it, is 
‘head and master.’’ The wife may not 
even give of her dotal effects to the chil- 
dren of a former marriage, even with a 
judge’s consent, if she does not reserve 
the enjoyment of these effects to her hus- 
band. He has the sole administration of 
the dowry she brings, and may use it for 
the family or for any other expense he 
deems proper. 

The only time when the partnership ap- 
pears to be of value to the wife, and her 
right to one-half the community is recog- 
nized by law, is in case of the calamities 
of death and divorce. It is a pity the law 
should offer such financial inducements to 
a wife to rid herself of her husband. 

Even when a wife is separate in estate, 
she cannot alienate, mortgage, or acquire 
by gratuitous or unincumbered title, un- 
less her husband gives his consent. She 
may not without her husband’s consent 
appear in court to defend herself or her 
property, nor can she begin an action 
without his permission. He, on the con- 
trary, need not consult her as to his ap- 
pearance in court, and may even, without 
her consent or concurrence, cause a defini- 
tive partition of the movables falling to 
her through succession. 

She may not, without his consent, make 
gifts inter vivos, but is allowed to make 
her will or testament, and, though the 
law does not mention this, it is well un- 
derstood that she has the privilege of 
dying without his consent. 

While there are several statements in 
the Louisiana law to give one the impres- 
sion that the parents are equal in author- 
ity concerning their children, there are 
two decisive sentences which show plainly 
that the supreme power is in the husband. 
“In case of difference between the pa- 
rents, the authority of the father pre- 
vails."’ This means that in matters on 





which they agree, she can have her way, 





but in matters where they differ, where 
she considers it vital and cares greatly, 
she must submit. The other sentence is 
this: ‘*The father is administrator of the 
estate of his minor children.” 

In case of the death of both parents, the 
grandmother may have the care of her 
grandchild. In case of the death of the 
husband only, the wife may have the care 
of her own child, provided she does not 
remarry, and provided that a family meet. 
ing of the husband’s relatives allow her 
to continue. It is needless to add that, in 
case of a wife’s death, a husband would 
not be divested of the guardianship of his 
child upon remarriage, even were he a 
perfect Bluebeard. 

But no other woman beside the mother 
or the grandmother is eligible to the tu- 
torship of achild. All other women are 
debarred, with minors, idiots, infirm, and 
criminals—five classes in all. 

This is, however, less of a practical 
wrong to the women thus unjustly dis- 
criminated against, than to helpless in- 
fancy, consigned to the care of men only, 
If nature teaches us anything concerning 
the care of children, it is that their care 
belongs to the women. 

But this insulting classification of those 
ineligible as tutors is equalled by the list 
of those incompetent as witnesses to tes- 
taments; women, male children under 
sixteen, insane, deaf, dumb, blind, and 
criminals, Those most likely to be near 
the deathbed are the women friends and 
neighbors. Those whom all the history 
of the world has shown most ready and 
most faithful to minister to the physical 
and spiritual needs of the departing friend 
are thus branded by law as mentally inca- 
pable of attesting their friend’s last testa- 
ment, 

Some special statutes which apparently 
favor women are the prohibitions against 
their arrest or imprisonment in a civil 
case and against their answering interrog- 
atories unless the opponent makes oath 
as to their materiality. But these privi- 
leges are generally everywhere extended 
to both men and women, and in practice 
doubtless are here. 

The right of resident women taxpayers 
to vote on propositions relating to taxa- 
tion has brought the men of Louisiana 
many compliments for this chivalrous rec- 
ognition of the justice due women; but 
this right will be of only limited value un- 
less women bave also the right to vote for 
the officers who administer the funds, and 
all other officers whose duties may affect 
these questions. 

The maximum punishment for the ab- 
duetion of a woman for prostitution or 
the brutal assault of a little girl between 
twelve and sixte3n, even with her consent, 
is five years’ imprisonment. This is the 
maximum, and the minimum may be one 
day. 

However, this five-year punishment 
shows seemingly a desire tu protect girl- 
hood. But when we compare this pun- 
ishment with that meted out to the per- 
son who burns cotton, which is from five 
to twenty years’ imprisonment, we dis- 
eover that the protection of cotton is four 
times more important than the protection 
of girls. 

This State doubtless considers woman 
the home-maker, but it gives her no voice 
in the choice of a home, and should she 
not follow her husband when he deserts 
the home she prefers, she and not he is 
legally guilty of abandonment. 

Marriage is a help toa man, but a handi- 
cap to a woman, under Louisiana law. A 
male minor by marriage becomes emanci- 
pated, so that he may even cinduct suits 
concerning his wife’s property. But an 
emancipated spinster, with full control 
over property, has her emancipation taken 
away by marriage, even with a minor. 
His marriage secures him emancipation, 
hers takes away even the little emancipa- 
tion she has. It is like the kill or cure 
remedies, 

The so-called privileges of women are 
largely imaginary; and, such as they are, 
may be speedily withdrawn by the voting 
class. 

The ballot in woman’s hand is the only 
assurance of justice and equality for 
women. 





——_- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 28, 1903 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia met on Wednes- 
day, March 25. Miss Jane Campbell pre- 
sided. 

The usual routine business of the So- 
ciety was first transacted—the reading of 
the minutes of previous meeting, reports 
of officers, etc. The treasurer reported 4 
balance in the treasury, and also the en- 
couraging fact that the Society has 117 
life members. As the life membership 
money is being saved for a “rainy day,” 
the Philadelphia Society is probably the 
richest local suffrage association in the 
county, having $585 in the bank, exclusive 
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of an additional sum for current expenses, 

The work of canvassing the 15th Ward 
of Philadelphia shows that the sentiment 
jn favor of woman suffrage is steadily in- 
creasing, as the returns, so far made, in- 
dicate plainly that the majority of women 
in this very large and pupulous ward of 
Philadelphia are favorable to the political 
equality of women and men. It is an ex- 
pensive work, this canvassing of such an 
important section, three thousand blanks 
having already been furnished it, and 
maoy suffrage leaflets distributed. So 
the Society has determined to hold a sale 
of cake and candy, home-made as far as 
possible, hoping to realize a large sum, 
most of which will be used for this spe- 
cial work. All members of the Society 
are asked to contribute. 

The chairman of the Committee on Lit- 
erature reported a number of leaflets hav- 
ing been sent to residents of Philadelphia. 
Tne city portion of the Nationa! press 
work is being faithfully and regularly 
carried on. 

An interesting feature of the meeting 
was the presence of Mr. D. Orren Hales, 
of New Zealand, who gave a highly inter- 
esting and instructive address on condi- 
tions in New Zealand, especially in refer- 
ence to woman suffrage. Mr. Hales, in 
reply to many questions asked by the 
members, explained at length the Factory 
Act, the Works to keep the Unemployed 
off the Streets, and the Old Age Pension 
Act. Following is a portion of Mr. Hales’s 
remarks: 

“If we may judge by the many prophe- 
cies of dire happenings to come, the say- 
ing of the great master, 


“ ‘For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and infirm, 

More longing,wavering, sooner lost and won, 
Than women’s are,’ 


had few believers in New Zealand in 1893, 
when the enfranchisement of women be- 
came an accomplished fact. All forebod- 
ings have been falsified, for, during the 
ten years that the Act has been in force, 
we have had ample proof that woman is 
no more prone to reckless change than 
man, and, on the other hand, no more 
stubbornly conservative. 

“So long ago as 1878, Sir William Fox, 
a former prime minister of our country, 
expressed his views of the coming female 
franchise in words the truth of which bas 
been proved time and again since: ‘Wom- 
en are equal to men in their minds and in- 
fluences, more than equal in influence 
upon our legislation, more than man’s 
equal in those sentiments which are most 
influential in promoting the welfare of the 
country, less liable to be debarred from 
voting according to their real opin‘ons. 
They have no cliques, no parties, no over- 
drawn bank accounts. If a woman sees a 
good object before her, she goes straight 
for it.’ 

“Ten years later, Sir Robert Stout, now 
Chief Justice of New Zealand, but then 
Prime Minister, in battling for this re- 
form, said: ‘The danger is, if we have 
women voters and women representatives, 
that they would strive to extend the func- 
tions of the State.’ This shrewd predic- 
tion of a friend of female franchise has 
been verified again and again during the 
past ten years. The humanity of woman 
is written largely over our Factory Act, 
the Works to keep the Unemployed off 
the Street, the Old Age Pension Act, and, 
in fact, over all our so-called socialistic 
legislation. These reforms are due to a 
guickened sympathy for human nature, 
an active desire to see the weak and those 
who fall by the wayside succored and 
helped. 

“Of course there are people who lay 
great stress upon mere Parliamentary 
speaking and debates, and who forget 
that reforms rest with the thinking peop'e 
of the community, the expression of them 
being left to the politicians. Many of 
these say that our legislation is not im- 
pressed with any conspicuous female in- 
fluence; but they forget that the influence 
of women is generally most active, when 
it is least conspicuous. It is the silent, 
unseen influence of women that has cre- 
ated in our country more humanitirian- 
ism, and more regard for the poor and 
weak, than in any other country in the 
world, 

‘John Ruskin said that if the wealthy 
women of England could be stimulated to 
works of social reform they would have 
the most powerful civilizing influence it 
would be possible to find. We have no 
very wealthy women in New Zealand, but 
all through the history of our country 
this opinion of Ruskin’s has been verified. 
We have found that if there is a wrong to 
be redressed, and that wrong is brought 
to the attention of a woman, and she is 
shown that she has the power to remedy 
it, the remedy is not far off. 

“One thing that is forcing the woman 
suffrage prominently before us Maori- 
landers is the fact that the number of 
women in the colony is rapidly approach- 
ing that of men; in some of the cities 
women being even now in a majority, so 
that the ultimate balance of power will 
depend on the woman vote, This increase 
in the power that lies in the hands of the 


women of the colony means that our des- 
tinies rest more and more with our wom- 
en, but we younger generation of Maori- 
landers are not afraid to leave our young 
country in such hands, for we know from 
experience that the women are able to rise 
to the conception of their duty and to the 
necessity of discharging that duty.”’ 

Following the brief remarks of Mr. 
Hales was a delightful paper by Miss An- 
nie Heacock, giving a ‘History of the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion’’ from its foundation in Philadelphia 
in 1869 down to the present day. Miss 
Heacock was the first secretary of the As- 
sociation, holding that office, and subse- 
quently that of treasurer, for many years. 

At the meeting listening to Miss Hea- 
cock were three other members who had 
been officers of the Association when 
founded, namely Mrs, Charlotte L, Pierce, 
Miss Annie Shoemaker, and Mrs, Guiliel 
ma M. S. P. Jones, Many of the mem- 
bers who were active in the movement in 
the early days in Pennsylvania are now 
honored members of the Philadelphia 
Society. 

Miss Heacock’s admirable reading of 
the History, with its reminiscences, both 
grave and gay, elicited much admiration, 
and was warmly applauded. J. @ 





CALIFORNIA. 


Early in January, Dr. H. W. Thomas 
and his wife, Vandelia Varnum Thomas, 
of the People’s Pulpit, Chicago, Ill., went 
to California to assist in holding a series 
of Congresses of Religion. In a letter to 
Unity of March 26, concerning the Los 
Angeles Congress, Mrs. Thomas gives a 
cheery glimpse of friends well known to 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. She says: 

‘The morning Dr. Thomas spoke the 
church was radiant with bloom, great 
pots of callas and trailing vines covering 
pulpit and organ loft, yet the decorations 
were said to be below par that morning on 
account of the rain. When the people 
were dismissed half the congregation 
seemed to pour down in front of Dr. 
Thomas to tell him how he had married 
them, buried father or mother, wept over 
some sick child, or spoken words of hope 
and inspiration to a hungry heart. Two 
sessiovus were held in the Women’s Club 
House. Delegates to the Federation of 
Clubs last year will remember this ideal 
home, where the ladies of Los Angeles so 
royally entertained their guests. It is of 
the Mission architecture, the favorite of 
the coast. Rarely do we find a more per- 
fect union of beauty and utility than is 
this woman’s home of Los Angeles. It is 
instioct with communion and hospitality. 
The founder of women’s clubs on the coast 
is still alive—Madame Caroline Severance 
—and, in her eighty-fourth year, is yet 
the most potent single factor in the social 
and civic life and liberal thought of the 
city. 

‘She came here twenty-four years ago 
from Boston, where from youth up she 
had fellowshipped with the leaders of 
thought and reform in the East; stood 
side by side with the anti-slavery men and 
women, with the suffragists, with those 
who adv cated and adopted simple living, 
and to sane diet and fresh air she attrib- 
uted her strength and great vitality. Nor 
are the reforms of to-day less vital to her 
than those of the past. Hence is it strange 
that the Congress of Religiun appealed to 
hes in its plea for broader unities and fel- 
lowship? It must always owe to her a 
debt of gratitude for counsel and support. 
She it was also who, with her co-workers, 
planned the pleasant reception to the vis- 
iting members frum the East. Her paper, 
‘A Bit of Personal Evolution’ will appear 
in Unity. 

‘‘When Rev. Eliza Tupper Wilkes was 
called out another surprise awaited us. 
She introduced a woman by the side of 
whom Madame Severance was a giddy 
girl,—Mrs. Rebecca Spring, ‘only ninety- 
one,’ she modestly said. Said the chair- 
man: ‘Ninety-one! Well, well, we have 
reached a place at last where people never 
die!’ 

‘‘Mrs, Spring in response recited a bit 
from Edwin Arnold’s ‘Light of Asia.’ 
She, like Madame Severance, was reared 
in that vital air of old New England, 
where to really live meant to stand for 
something, work for it, be it. She jour- 
neyed all the way from her home in New 
Jersey twice to visit John Brown while 
he was in prison, the last time being 
driven out by the sheriff, who feared the 
threatening mob. For three years Marga- 
ret Fuller found her home with her, and 
for one year they travelled abroad to- 
gether. The ninety-one- year-old club- 
woman is still alert, actively interested in 
reforms and abreast of the movements of 
the day. 

“One of the interesting addresses was 
given by Dr. Yamie Kin on ‘The Faith of 
the Thinkers of China.’ She is a Chinese 
scholar and physician, but educated in 
English, and speaks fluently and with all 
the vivacity of an American woman. She 
is spending some time in this country 
lecturing and will be in Chicago soon.”’ 
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NEw MEXx100, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. Miss C. Fields, 1198. Walter St.,Albuquerque. 
New YorK, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
NorTs Dakota, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Oxn10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 
214 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 
8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
SouTs DakorTa, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 
Urau8, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
VERMONT, Hon. C. D. Spencer, Wilmington. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
Wear ViRGINtA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F.J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 
Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Av., 8t. Louis 
Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 


A. M, Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence 





HEADQUARTERS TRANSFERRED. 


In order to relieve Mrs. Catt of the burden of the office work duriog the year, the 
National Headquarters have been transferred to Warren, Ohio, the home of tbe Treas- 
urer. Circumstances preventing Miss Gordon’s return to New York this year. and her 
home being in the far South, it was not thought practicable to have the Headquarters 
follow her. The next working officer was the Treasurer, and realizing the necessity of 
having the Headquarters of the Association in charge of an elected officer, it was voted 
to transfer them to the care of Mrs. Upton. The vote to make this change was unani- 
mous in the Business Committee, and nearly unanimous in both the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Convention. Warren has a population of about 12,000, is located midway 
between the cities of Cleveland and Pittsburg, has excellent railroad facilities, two daily 
newspapers and three weeklies, a Political Equality Club of 155 members, and is also 
the headquarters of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, Mrs. Upton reluctantly 
assumed this new responsibility, and Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, who has been associ- 
ated with her for eight years in the Treasurer’s office, was made secretary in charge. 
Mrs. Upton asks for the support of all the workers everywhere, and in return she 
promises to do whatever lies. in her power to further the interests of the cause and the 
Association, which are so dear to us all. 

At the New Orleans Convention a delegate asked, ‘‘What is the value of a life 
membership in the National Association?’’ The reply was that life members are 
allowed the privilege of the floor at Conventions, receive the documents sent out by 
the Association, and that their names stand always on the roll, even after they have 
passed away. Through life-membership women who, because of professional or home 
duties, or for other reasons are prevented from doing active work, can contribute the 
equivalent of work and show their belief in the principles for which the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association stands. 

A few weeks ago a high school teacher in the city of San Francisco, who knew 
nothing about the National Association, sought out the officers and wrote tu Head- 
quarters: ‘‘For years I have been a teacher in a high school, and drawing the same 
salary as the men in that and other San Francisco high schools who occupy corre- 
sponding positions. I feel that I owe this higher salary to the woman suffragists, in- 
directly, since but for their work all women would now be working for much smaller 
salaries and wages than we now are. The very least I should do is to give my mite 
toward supporting the national organization.’’ While our Convention was in session 
in New Orleans, another letter came from this woman, enclosing $100 for life-member- 
ship for herself and for a friend, a professor of Psychology at Stanford University, 
who, she said, felt as she herself did, that ‘‘she owes her advantage of higher educa- 
tion and professional position to the pioneer woman suffragists, and is glad to be able 
to show her appreciation even in so slight a way.’’ What a delightful contrast is this 
spirit to that of the many women who, though enjoying the fruits of the labors of the 
pioneer sutfragists, never give a thought to their benefactors. 

In this connection the women voters of Coloradv have stood nobly by our Asso- 
ciation. Enfranchisement and enlarged opportunities have not caused them to forget 
their sisters who are not yet their political equals. At New Orleans the Colorado 
women pledged life memberships for Ellis Meredith, the well-known writer (who, by 
the way, made her mother a life member at Washington last winter), for Miss Theo- 
dosia G. Ammons, professor of Domestic Science in a College at Ft. Collins, for Mrs. 
Susan Riley Ashley and for Mrs. Katharine G. Smith. Mrs. Katberine A. G. Patterson, 
wife of Senator Patterson, whose passing away within the year caused such profound 
grief among suffragists, is another Colorado woman wh» pledged a life membership 
last year. Her fee was paid by her husband, after her death, and her name will stand 
on our rolls, as she would have wished it to. 

Many other life members were pledged, and we shall be glad to report the names 
of these members through this column, from time to time, as their fees are paid. Mrs. 
Nellie S. Smith, of Somerville, Mass., made her daughter, Myrtle Smith, a life mem- 
ber. We are proud to welcume this young woman, who is about to graduate in med- 
icine, to our ranks. Miss Eunice J. Simpson and Miss Susan A. Whiting, also of 
Massachusetts, made themselves life members. Miss Bertha Harwood, of Joliet, III., 
a newspaper woman whose duties take her here and there and everywhere, was glad 
of the opportunity to enroll herself as one of us because of her own interest and be- 
cause her mother was an earnest advocate of equa) suffrage. 

The first letter addressed to ‘‘National Headquarters” at Warren was from Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, our Vice-President, whose custom it is to spend her resting time in 
writing letters. 

Next week we shall have something to say about the ‘‘Memorial Fund.”’ 

HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, Treasurer. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official o of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 
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The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Atice ~~ pe yr a and 
E, AntHorwy. For sale at WomAn’s 
job Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 


Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. Send for specimen oops. , 














Covington. | 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
he woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNnAL, published tn 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, pees and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support of 
improvement of the paper, and the promotioa 
of the principles which it advocates. 














Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 
LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6 30 P. M. 
GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.80 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
matioa regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations”’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yors 


Bound VOLUMES OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CONs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 


Wednesday via Chi ‘0, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. me — 


Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Paso 
to Los Angeles. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 


Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOO , 200 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN G P.A., Chicago Ill. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M- 
W. 5S. A., 6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

From the country towns, peopled with 
good old New England stock, there come 
to prominent clubwomen hosts of letters 
asking for a peculiar kind of help, and 
one that the State Federation could easily 
give, says the editor of the club depart- 
ment in the Boston Sunday Herald. Wom- 
en in these country towns, cut off from 
town and city privileges and opportuni- 
ties, and with plenty of leisure and but 
little money, have heard eagerly of the 
arts and crafts movement, and are espe- 
cially interested in that part which takes 
cognizance of the handicrafts of women in 
their homes. So they write letter after 
letter, eager, pathetic, appealing, asking 
help and counsel. ‘I have my mother’s 
loom,”’ writes one; ‘‘could I get it out and 
do something with it that would bring me 
in money?” ‘Won't you write me about 
the rugs and the basket-making?’’ asks 
another, and a third writes to ask about 
the old blue and white embroidering. 
The Massachusetts Federation could estab- 
lish a small travelling exhibit of women’s 
handicrafts, which would demonstrate, not 
only a certain standard of work, but its 
market value, and if it would send this 
exhibit to country towns where women 
a@re eager and anxious for information 
which might be readily given, it would be 
doing a great work of the most practical 
value. 

The April Club Woman, Miss Helen M, 
Winslow editor and proprietor, contains a 
list of the officers of al! the State Federa- 
tions, with their addresses. A paper from 
the Social Service Committee of the Mass- 
achusetts Federation offers numerous sug- 
gestions for practical and helpful club en- 
deavor. ‘“Clubwomen of To-day” are 
discussed by Mrs. Angie W. Perkins, Fed- 
eration president of Tennessee. News 
from the National Congress of Mothers, 
the State Federation, and other organiza 
tions add to the value of this number, 
which ought to be read by every one in- 
terested in the organized activities of 
women. 

The Federation Secretary for Maryland, 
Mrs. Hester D. Richardson, writes to The 
Club Woman: 

“Every bill which was endorsed by the 
State Federation and brought before the 
Legislature at its regular session was suc- 
cessfully carried,nut, however, without the 
personal efforts of the committees having 
the interest of each bill at heart. The 
Juvenile Court bill was heartily endorsed 
by the Federation and 3100 subscribed 
toward the salary of the probation officer, 
Mrs. Charlotte Newell, of Port Deposit, 
brought the question of State travelling 
libraries before the Federation, and made 
a stirring appeal which gained the intiu- 
ence of the organization for the proposed 
measure. The bill was carried through 
the Legislature and received an appropri- 
ation of 31,000 for this year—which was 
the amount asked for. The bills prepared 
by the Arundell Good Government Club, 
and endorsed by the Federation, were the 
school attendance bill, the factory inspec- 
tion bill and the anti-spitting in county 
cars. All of these were made laws.”’ 

t 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

"Terse, striking statements on ‘‘Univer- 
sity Tendencies,’’ made by President Da- | ¢ 
vid Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford Uni- 
sity, in an address before teachers from 
the colleges and secondary schools at/¢ 
Kent Theatre, University of Chicago, 
April 3, were as follows: 

““Coéducation is better than segregation 
for four years. Coéducation is not a matter 
of the sexes, but atendency of mind. It is 
better to have men and women thrown 
together, so that each can get the benefit | | 
of the other’s type of mind. If we could 
drop the social butterflies and do-nothing 
dandies from the campus, most of the 
evils of the university system would dis- 
appear. Too many students go to Har- 
vard for social preferment. They go to 
do nothi:g in studies, and then coach up 
for examinations. The small college 
should content itself witb doing junior 
college work. Four years is too short, 
instead of too long, a time for a college 


course.”’ 


Miss Mary Hefferan, Wellesley '96, who 
has been assistant in the department of 
bacteriology while also studying in Chi 
cago University, has recently been award- 
ed the degree of doctor of philosophy by 
that University. 


Miss H. W. Bigelow, of the University 


of a number of north polar stars for the 
Astronomische Gesellschaft of Germany. 

The young women doing research work 
at the University of Michigan have organ- 
ized a Women’s Research Club; president, 
Lydia M. DeWitt, B. S., M. D., who is do- 


and elected the following officers: 
dent, Mrs. J. R. K. Roberts; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Agnes Pember, Mrs. A. P 


Waitt; treasurer, Mrs. Mary A. Berry; 
auditor, Mrs. Mary E. Rich; representa- 
tive to Massachusetts W. S. A., Mrs. An 
nie Philbrick. The topics for discussion 
a, ‘‘Words—Their Use and Diction,’’ 
an 

will be continued at the next meeting. 


Mrs. A. A. Bigelow of 2 King Street. Our 
president being absent through sickness 
in the family, the first vice-president was 
in the chair. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and accepted. The 
Monthly Letter was reviewed, and a verb- 
al report of the Convention held at New 
Orleans was given. 
quested to write a report for the next 
meeting in May. 


gog, about two miles from Georgeville, 
Province of Quebec, are the camps adver- 


Newport, 
easy access to this charming region. 
camps, which were first established more 


are unknown in this region, and mos- 
quitoes are rare. 
are in clearings in the woods, which are 
chiefly of cedar, pine and hemlock, with 
beautiful maple groves interspersed. The 
salubrity of the air and the delight of the 


well known to hundreds of people who 
frequent the shores. 
simplicity and rest, with attractive sur- 
roundings, camp life offers the finest 
facilities. 
campers this summer will be many work- 
ers from the college settlements in vari- 
ous parts of the country,as they could have 
no better refreshment after their busy life 
in the crowded city. 


of photographic views of various scenes 
along the Fitchburg Division of the Boston 
and Maine Railroa 
folio consists of. 
ramic scenery of the Hoosac Country and 
Deerfield Valley, the dashing waterfalls 
aud towering mountains are all oe por- 

i i ddition to the Boston 
of Michigan, is obtaining determinations — pada beg fora 


River to the Hudson,” and will be mailed ; 
to any address upon receipt of six cents 
in stamps by the General Passenger De- 
partment, Boston and Maine Railroad, 
Boston. 


five portfolios, and this new one, will be 


Maud DeWitt, B. S., zodlogical depart- 
ment; secretary, Ellen B. Bach, A. B., bo- 
tanical department; and treasurer, Fran- 
ces Dunbar, zodlogical department. The 
membership is not limited to those work- 
ing in the natural sciences. Any woman 
doing scientific research work in the Uni- 
versity is eligible. Meetings are held 
monthly, at which papers are presented 
by the members upon their own research 
work. 

Miss Grace R. Hebard has been reap- 
pointed for a term of six years as a trus- 
tee of the State University of Wyoming. 
Miss Carrie B. Meyer and Miss Amelie S. 
Hall are members of the board of trustees 
of the Wyoming Agricultural College. 





SALE AND ENTERTAINMENT. 

The Boston Political Equality Club an- 
nounces a sale of Aprons, Home-made 
Cake and Candy and Fancy Articles, 
Thursday, April 16th, from 7.30 to 10 P. 
M., at 6 Marlborough Street. Admission 
free to all. F, L. BATCHELDER, Sec. 





MARRIED. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Burrage of 
West Newton, Mass., announce the mar- 
riage of their daughter Emeline to Mr. 
James Holmes Barnard on April 1. 
The bride is a granddaughter of Mrs. 
Caroline M. Severance, and her parents 
are honored members of the West Newton 
League. 

Mr. James E. Hughes and Miss Mary 
Isabel Allen were married at Park Street 
Church, Thursday, April2. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hughes will be at home after Sept. 15 at 
67 Craigie Street, Somerville, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


SoMERVILLE.—The League held its an- 
nual meeting in Unitarian hall, April 1, 
Presi- 


Boyer, Mrs. Sarah D. Field, Mrs. ©. I. 
Little; secretary, Mra. Marian M. P. 


‘‘Literatnre in the Schools.’’ They 


Worcester. — The League met with 








‘THROUGH EXPRESS SERVICE 


| SPRINGFIELD LINE. 


| 
Leave Boston : 
| A.M. 


NOON P.M. P.M. 
9.00 12.00 4.00 1115 
Arrive in New York: 
P.M. P.M. P.M. 4. M. 
3.30 5.40 10.00 6.15 





Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 

Sleepers on Night Trains. 

Dining Car on 4.00 Pp. mM. Trains. 
| Through Coaches on All Trains. 


THE 
POINTS 


Of Excellence in a 


Railway Journey 
are.... 


GOOD ROADBEDS 

PAST SCHEDULES 
COMFORTABLE COACHES 
PALATIAL SLEEPERS 

EFFICIENT DINING CAR SERVICE 


And these are some of the 
Points in which the 


Boston & Albany R.R. 


Excels in its train service from Boston 
and the New England Territory to the 
West. 














| SEATS IN PARLOR CARS, or berths in Sleeping Cars, may be reserved on 
application to Sleeping Car Agent, Boston & Albany Railroad, South Station, 
Telephone Oxford 957; or J. L. White, City Passenger Agent, 366 Washington Street, 


Boston, Telephone Boston 1611. 


Luxurious Travel 
WESTBOUND 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 
LINES 


Take their Patrons 
between 


NEW ENGLAND 


AND THE 


WEST 


Through the Famous 
ALBANY GATEWAY 
which is always open. 











THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—For the 
coming week the attraction will be the 
English version of D’Ennery and Gorman’s 
fos , ‘A Celebrated Case,” which has not 

ad a production at this theatre since De- 
cember, 1897. Its original production in 
Paris, December, 1877, was followed by 
its presentation by the Boston Museum 
stock company a month later. The strong, 
eventful story told by the authors intro- 
duces typical characters in French life, and 
the admirable way in which the plot is 
developed makes tle play one of uninter- 
rupted interest from its first scene to the 
final curtain. The prologue and four acts, 
into which the drama is divided, afford 
excellent opportunities for scenic and 
mechanical effects. Following ‘‘A Cele- 
brated Case” comes the revival of the 
Shakespearean tragedy, ‘Othello,’ in 
which the Castle Square company gained 
so much favor earlier in the present sea- 
son, The usual distribution of choice 
chocolate bonbons at the Monday matinee. 





GRAND OprpeRA House. — Next week 
will be seen that delightful pastoral com- 
edy drama, ‘‘Sis Hopkins,’’ which is now 





The delegate was re- 


ANNA Y. FowLer, Sec. 





COMFORTABLE CAMPING. 


On the east shore of Lake Memphrema- 


ised in another column. The steamer | 
‘Lady of the Lake’’ plies daily between 
Vt., and Georgeville, giving 
The 


in the fourth season of its success. Miss 
Rose Melville has already appeared at this 
theatre three times in the title role of this 
play, and audiences have received her with 
marked favor. ‘Sis’? is an awkward. un- 
gainly country girl, the daughter of ‘‘Pa’’ 
Hopkins. She dresses in a queer fashion 
of gingham pinafore, striped stockings 
and pigtail hair put up with odd little 
side combs. ‘'Sis,’’ as the play progresses, 
learns to ‘‘dress an’ hie, and be like other 
people.’’ She becomes a refined and well- 
educated woman, dressing in the height 
of fashion; but she goes back to her old 
country ways at the end of the play to 
bring back her father’s reason. 

The character of ‘Sis’? Hopkins is 
original with Miss Melville, and no artist 
yet has been able to duplicate her quaint 
mannerism. There wil) be the customary 
matinees on Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday. 





han a quarter of a century ago, with two 


wall tents, now include many teuts and | 
several log c:bins, with piazzas nearly | 


wo hundred feet in length. Black flies 


The tents and cabins 


ake as a place for rowing avd bathing are 


For those who love 


It is hoped that among the 


—__-_o-——_ 


A PORTFOLIO OF RARE VIEWS. 


Thirty-three magnificent reproductions 


is what the new port-’ 
The delightful pano- 


“The Charles 


This book is entitled 


The complete set, consisting of the other 





ing work in histology; vice-president, 


mailed upon receipt of thirty-six cents. 





TREMONT THHATRE. — Last Monday 
Mrs. Fiske opened a three weeks’ engage- 
ment in Paul Heyse’s ‘*‘Mary of Magdala,”’ 
and won an overwhelming success. The 
enthusiasm of the audience was unbound- 
ed. ‘Mary of Magdala”’ proves indisput- 
ably Mrs. Fisk’s right to primacy among 
American actresses. In a terribly trying 
role she displayed irresistible force, with 
fire like that of Rachel. In her denote 
ment of withering scorn for Caiaphas, 
the poignancy of her tearless fare- 
well to Rachel, piteous humility of 
her appeal for divine guidance iu her 
great ordeal, and Mary’s delirious fancies, 
emotional interplay was subtie and splen- 
didly clear. The production is remarkable 
throughout, both in the richness and ap- 
propriateness of its interiors, and the at- 
mospheriec realism, accompanying the 
saving poetic idealism, of its exteriors, 
picturing in one ipstance a square in 
ancient Jerusalem, and in another a wild 
and lonely ravine outside of the city. 
Stage management could scarcely do more 
in the way of dramatic interest than was 
displayed in the handling of the crowd in 
the street scene; and stage mechanics 
could wisely invade no further the realm 
of the real than in the portrayal of the 
great storm. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. Mon” 
day April13,at3 P.M. Art and Literature Com- 
mittee. Professor E. H. Griggs will speak on 
“The Higher Life.” 





ROOMS TO LET.—Near Symphony Hall, N 
E. Conservatory of Music, Visitors to thi scity 
can obtain desirable well heated rooms by the 
day or week, convenient to cars. Telephone 
Reference, Address. E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 


= 








A S. HANSON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 








BOSTON, MASS. 





OUR MILLINERY OPENING 


A First Glimpse of 


the Correct Styles. 





There’s an air of foreign refinement, a distinctive, fetching, 
chic appearance to our hats that proclaims them at once, even 
to the casual observer, as the highest conceptions of the world’s 
best originators, Paris brought to White’s, and our own design- 
ers’ adaptations of Parisian loveliness. 

There can be but one opinion of our display, both as regards 
the hats in our beautiful millinery parlor and the profusion of 


Flowers, Feathers, &c., we show. 
Now for a glance at prices. 


unusual tones. 


Monday, just as a special inducement to early buying, we shall offer 
a small lot of usual $10.00 hats for half price. 
for Easter? Not a bit of it, when there’s a chance to economize 


by saving half onyourhat. . . . , 


At $10.00—We shall offer model Hats 
that are perfect gems and simply in- 
describable in print as regards style 
and workmanship. An idea of their 
distinctive chic appearance 
can be gained by a look. . 10.00 

If You Prefer to Trim Your 
Own Hat -- Here are tucked 
Chiffon Hats that usually sell for 





$1.50 each, going at . 98e 


In it fashion has spoken in 


sioeait SOO 


And Untrimmed Straw Hats, 49¢to3.75 
Beautiful new Roses in all the natural 


Too early 


shades, per bunch of 3 25c¢ 
Large Poppy bunches for 25c 
Cherries, with foliage, per bunch . 10¢ 


Geraniums, with foliage, per bunch 25e 
Forget-Me-Not Sprays, blue, pink and 


white, per bunch 25e 
Rose foliage, alarge bunch for . 25c 
Silk poppies, bunch of 8 for . 19¢ 


R. H. WHITE CO. 
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Miss M. 


144 Tremont Street, 


ANNOUNCES HER OPENING OF 
LADIES’ GLOVES in qualities from $1.00 to $2.00 


~— A580 <= 
Everything that is up to date in NECKWEAR, VEILINGS and BELTS. 


F. Fisk, 














50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trace Marks 
DesiGcns 

CopyricuTs &c. 

Anyone sending asketch and Goserintion may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ar 
invention is probably patentable. Communica. 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir. 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3¢18rosdway. New York 


St., Washington, D. C. 





Large, Pleasant Rooms 
AND 
EXCELLENT TABLE BOARD 
MAY BE OBTAINED AT 
467 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
Near College Grounds. 





FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $5000. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HouskHOLp UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
. Ag’te wanted 
t Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Addres 
Mrs. Robinson, 119 Claremont Park, Boston 
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